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"  Listen,  Eugenia, 
How  thick  tKe  bursts  come  crowding  through  the  leaves  ! 
Again,  thou  hearest  ? 
Eternal  passion 
Eternal  pain." 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


EUGENIA. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIVINE. 

The  morning  spread  itself,  in  gradual  glow, 
over  the  lovely  land  and  sea.  Stealing  out 
of  a  rift  of  silver  in  the  lifted  clouds,  the 
gathering  day  flooded  the  dewy  meadows  and 
the  opening  flowers  until  it  bathed  the  world 
in  light.  There  was  no  noise  of  morning 
about  the  great  house,  at  Ashbank ;  only  just 
now  and  then,  the  twitter  of  a  bird — the  sen- 
tinel warning  to  the  fuller  woodland  carol. 
The  kennels  and  the  farms  were  far  away. 
The  place  was  steeped  in  stillness  and  in  heat, 
as  the  scene  was  steeped  in  dawn.     The  day 
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bade  fair  to  be  the  crown  of  August  In  Its 
beauty.  Rain,  storm,  and  darkness,  were  be- 
come like  fictions  of  another  clime.  And 
sickness  and  sorrow  and  shame,  how  could 
one  still  believe  In  them  ?  Only,  through  a 
chink  in  Lady  Shordands  curtained  window, 
Parfitt's  "  new-lit  taper  glimmered  thin  ;  "  and 
Eugenia's  casement  was  still  open  ;  the  breeze 
had  moved  the  silken  folds  aside  a  little,  under 
the  heavier  tapestries,  so  that — near  eight 
o'clock — refracted  sun-rays  touched  her  hair 
to  warmth,  as  she  still  leaned.  In  her  heavy 
drowse,  across  the  bed.  In  her  hair  was  still 
the  same  wealth  of  brown,  the  matchless  brown 
of  autumn  leaves,  still  the  same  hint  of  gold  ; 
but  It  was  all  of  her  that  was  not  chanoed. 

When  she  awoke,  she  rose  unquestioning; 
her  weakness  answered  what  she  wished  to 
know.  Her  face  was  altered,  and  her  chill 
frame  shrunken  ;  her  lips  were  grey,  her  rose- 
leaf  cheeks  collapsed.     She  turned  the  looking- 
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glass  over,  she  did  not  wish  to  see  her  ghastly 
pallor.  She  bound  her  hair  up  simply  ;  she 
bathed  her  eyes,  which  failed  her  more  than 
once ;  she  put  on  her  plainest  dress  and  assured 
the  bandaofe  round  her  wounded  arm.  She 
was  ready  to  go  downstairs,  long  before  nine 
o'clock.  Nor  did  she  need  to  look  at  her 
watch,  to  be  certain  that  her  hour  was  come. 
She  had  set  herself  a  thing  to  do;  she  meant 
to  prove  truth  illusion,  veritable  beauty  a  lie ; 
and,  when  the  moment  had  arrived,  her  cour- 
age woke. 

A  poet,  looking  at  her,  in  her  deathly  strange- 
ness, might  have  thought  of  Phaedra  or  Anti- 
gone ;  there  was  some  tragic  shadow  from  the 
lot  of  each,  about  her ;  a  sigh  of  passion  and  a 
sign  of  duty.  A  priest  might  have  thought 
of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  and  of  that  **  other 
Mary ; "  there  was  a  touch  of  shame  upon  her 
now,  as  well  as  agony.  The  poet  would  have 
loved  her,  and  the  priest  would  have  revered 
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her.  In  her  the  poet  would  have  found  a 
heroine,  the  priest  a  saint ;  either,  an  ideal 
realised  at  last. 

But  how  was  she  like  to  seem  to  the  ardent 
longing  of  a  hot-blooded  young  lieutenant  in  a 
marching  regiment,  whose  eyes  had  always 
roved  to  perfect  health  and  youth — who  liked 
a  girl  to  *'  stand  up  well,  and  come  down  fit  to 
breakfast "  —  and  who  saw  no  beauty  in  a 
picture  or  a  statue,  unless  the  picture  were  a 
French  one,  off  a  plum-box,  or  the  statue 
tinted  ? 

Old  and  wan,  Eugenia,  old  and  wan  ! 

And  she  said  so  to  herself ;— "  cold  and  old,'* 
she  said,  "old  and  cold," — with  a  dreary  smile 
at  the  rhythmic  echo  of  her  thought ;  but  as  she 
smiled  she  did  not  flush.  She  turned  sick  and 
faint  instead ;  she  shuddered  and  she  felt  that 
she  was  ill.  For  the  first  time  in  all  her  life 
she  dreaded  to  leave  her  room. 

But  presently  she  stole  downstairs. 
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Although  the  clocks  had  not  yet  struck  the 
hour,  the  great  hall  wore  its  wonted  aspect, 
and  in  the  breakfast- room,  to  which  she  made 
her  way  at  once,  the  noiseless  servants  had 
set  the  officers'  morning  meal,  for  they  were  to 
leave  betimes.  The  silver  kettle  was  steaming, 
with  its  small  lamp  lit  beneath  it ;  and  the  other 
lamps,  under  the  various  hot  dishes,  made  a 
slight  simmering  sound  and  brought  out  a 
warm  smell  of  fish  and  meats  and  omelettes, 
appetising  enough,  as  a  rule,  but  overpowermg 
to  Eugenia's  senses  now. 

With  scarcely  a  glance  around  her,  she 
passed  through  the  room,  which  chanced  to  be 
empty,  and  out  of  the  window  on  to  the  terrace, 
where  she  sank  down  upon  a  garden-seat. 
She  wished  to  avoid  the  many  footmen  who 
were  busy  to  and  fro,  and  her  instinct  led  her 
as  usual  to  the  air,  but,  this  time,  the  air  did 
not  revive  her.  She  felt  numb  and  gradually 
sank   into   a   sort   of  stupor.     The  panorama 
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before  her  eyes,  of  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 
became  merged  into  a  dream. 

In  a  few  minutes,  two  soft  voices  reached 
her — ^Anne's  and  May's — for  her  ordeal  was  to 
be  a  harder  one  than  she  had  dared  Imagine. 
She  .had  never  given  any  one  but  Buck  a 
thought;-  she  had  not  doubted  but  that  she 
should  meet  her  boy  alone  ;  she  had  made  no 
account  of  the  other  men's  presence  —  men 
never  seemed  to  matter  to  Eugenia— but  these 
girls'  looks,  their  little  empty  sympathies,  their 
possible  laughter,  their  certain  fluency  of  life 
— so  intolerable  to  the  stagnation  of  a  living 
death  like  hers — could  she  nerve  herself  to 
these  ?  should  she  not  escape  ? 

But  if  she  did,  she  would  never  know  the 
truth ;  she  wanted  to  have  an  understanding 
with  her  lover,  to  tell  him  that  she  had  meant 
nothing,  to  show  him  that  she  was  old  and  poor 
— to  .  .  .  she  did  not  quite  know  what  ...  in 
fine,   to   see   him  I     At   least  for  a  while,  she 
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would  sit  still  upon  her  seat  outside  the  win- 
dow and  see  what  happened,  Indeed^  what 
with  her  long  fasting^for  on  the  previous 
day  she  had  scarcely  eaten, — and  the  self- 
murder  she  had  underorone,  she  lacked  the 
strength  to  move,  had  she  felt  the  will. 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  before  she  was 
reminded  of  her  bent,  and  her  course  made 
plain.  Leaning  back,  with  her  head  close 
to  the  window-frame,  her  ears  grown  m.orbidly 
acute,  she  heard  without  the  wish  to  listen.  "" 

''This  is  very  indecent  of  us,"  said  Anne 
in  her  clear,  cool  tone, — ''very  indecent  oi yotc^ 
May,  I  mean.  It  is  eminently  decent  of  me 
to  play  the  'early  worm'  and  give  you  the 
countenance  of  so  chaste  a  spinster,  as  '  next 
friend.'  But  what  '  the  deuce,'  as  our  dear 
old  mother  Shortlands  would  say,  could  have 
made  you  make  him  such  a  promise  as  this  ?  " 

Anne  Italicised  her  words  unusually ;  her 
mien  was  peculiarly  alert. 
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**Oh  nonsense,  Anne!"  said  pretty  May, 
"  I  can't  think  what's  come  to  you  lately,  you 
are  so  snap-up,  and  you  do  put  things  so 
coarsely." 

**rm  in  love;"  said  Anne  grimly,  "go  on, 
never  mind  me  !  " 

"  I  really  do  believe  you  are,"  said  May,  '*at 
any  rate  you  jumped  at  coming  down,  though 
I  told  you  I  could  cross  the  hall  by  accident, 
just  before  they  left." 

"  Poor  little  stray  lamb !  "  said  Anne  in  the 
same  grim  tone,  "but  I  wouldn't  let  the 
naughty  wolves  devour  it ;  so  here  I  am ; 
Red-riding-hood's  good  grandmother!" 

"  You  like  to  come  down  quite  as  much  as  I 
do,"  said  May  pettishly  ;  "after  all  there's  not 
a  grain  of  harm  in  it ;  and  to-day  will  be  dull 
enough,  in  all  conscience,  with  that  old  cat 
so  ill — I  really  think  she  had  her  nasty  fit  on 
purpose,  to  break  up  the  party.  Besides  you 
know,  men,  like  that,  always  like  to  be  seen  off." 
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''Fussy  creatures!"  said  Anne,  "I  think  I 
like  to  see  them  off,  I  am  so  glad  when  they 

are  gone,  you  know." 

**  Oh  !  are  you  ?  "  said  May  :  but  she  said  no 
more,  in  response  to  this  maidenly  sentiment, 
most  likely  because  she  could  not  feign  assent 
to  it.  She  hummed  a  little  tune,  but  only  for 
a  moment. 

"F  sharp,  please,"  said  Anne,  suddenly, 
pouncing  upon  the  little  tune,  without  remorse, 
and  slaying  it  untimely. 

May  ignored  the  interruption,  and  did  not 
correct  her  intonation,  but  she  left  off  humming 
and  spoke  again.  Her  diffident  soft  voice  was 
as  sweet  as  singing. 

**  I  should  have  liked  them  to  have  been 
down,  first,"  she  said  nervously,  *'  but  we  can  t 
go  back,  because  of  Celestine.  Just  think  of 
Mr.  Jarvis'  face  when  he  sees  you!"  —  In 
sober  truth  it  was  Mr.  Arthur  John  Jarvis 
that  Miss  May  Buxton  wished  to  see,  although 
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it  was  to  the  kindlier  Crossley,  that  she  had 
made  the  somewhat  *'  missish "  promise  to 
be  down  to  an  early  breakfast,  and  *' see  him 
off;"  but  she  was  anxious  that  Anne's  broad 
shoulders  should  bear  half  the  burden  of  the 
escapade.  She  knew  that  Buck  was  rather 
shy  of  Anne,  after  the  merciless  way  in  which 
she  had  chaffed  him  ;  but  her  words  were  the 
idlest  of  idle  babble  ;  it  was  a  strange  irony  of 
fate  that  made  them  the  means  which  decided 
Eugenia  not  to  falter.  *'  FJe  loves  Anne  al- 
ready," she  thought,  ''and  Anne  is  not  one  to 
trifle,  or  to  flirt,  with  a  man  like  that."  To 
Eugenia,  as  she  knew  him,  in  his  mastery, 
Buck  was  fire,  not  to  be  played  with  lightly. 
From  Anne's  point  of  view  he  was  more  like 
coal ;  she  thought  he  required  a  good  deal  of 
illumination,  before  you  got  any  glow  out  of  him; 
Perhaps  it  was  not  worth  while  to  answer 
her  cousin  directly :  but  presently  she  said, 
**  I  wish  I  had  not  left  his  tie  up-stairs." 
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''  Pity  you  didn't  put  it  round  your  neck," 
said  May,  '' he  needs  encouragement."  . 

''  I  might  at  least  have  tied  it  on  for  him 
again,"  said  Anne  sentimentally — the  false  and 
thetrueare  hard  to  distinguish  through  a  window, 
and  May  did  not  laugh  :  she  was  too  well  accus- 
tomed to  ''Anne's  nonsense." — •'*  I  wish"  .  .  . 

But  what  Anne  wished  did  not  transpire, 
for  she  went  on  at  once  in  bantering  reprimand 
to  May,  who  had  not  been  attending  to  her 
but  was  getting  more  and  more  nervDus ; 
'*  Your  haste  and  your  distress,  my  sweetest 
lamb,  are  hardly  cornme-il-fauL  Here  we 
stand,  open-mouthed,  as  if  we  were  waiting 
for  their  crumbs.  Come,  let  us  give  our 
swains  a  chance,  at  least,  of  thinking  that  it 
is  hunger  and  not  love,  which  weans  us  from 
our  couches,  thus  betimes  !  "  .         . 

May  accepted  the  suggestion,  though  she 
laughed  at  it,  as  she  mostly  did  laugh  at  Anne's 
common-sense,  although  she  always  let  it  rule 
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her;  and,  from  the  Hfting  up  of  silver  covers 
and  the  chink  of  cups  and  teaspoons,  Eugenia 
gathered  that  the  two  girls  made  a  feint  of 
breakfasting.  Then  she  heard  Crossley's  plea- 
sant voice  bidding  them  a  rather  shy  and  self- 
conscious  *'  good  -  morning  ;  "  for  he  was  not 
sure  whether  he  ought  to  seem  surprised, 
before  Anne,  or  not ;  she  w^as  not  likely  to 
betray  that  she  was  in  the  secret. 

"  Where  are  your  fellow-travellers  ?  "  Anne 
called  to  him,  as  he  entered  the  room,  speaking 
with  her  mouth  full,  in  ostentatious  gluttony. 

**  Boville  is  coming  later,"  he  said,  "only 
Buck  and  I  are  going  so  early." 

Anne  knew  this  well,  or  she  would  not  have 
come  downstairs — he  paused  and  laughed. 

**  It  isn't  Boville  you  meant — not  him  you 
want  to  see  ?  "  he  said  cheekily,  and  not  quite 
accurately,  if  patient  grammar  is  to  be  observed 
in  a  young  man's  talk.  Anne  ignored  the 
cheek,  but  took  exception  to  the  English. 
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**  No,  it  isn't  hwty  as  you  elegantly  put  it," 
she  retorted,  ''he  talks  grammatically,  so 
he  need  not  come  to  early  school,  or  do 
his  lessons  before  breakfast.  Where  is  Mr. 
Jones  ? " 

She  spoke  sharply,  with  an  odd  ring  in  her 
voice.  To  Eugenia's  ear  there  was  a  meaning 
in  her  tone,  which  might  be  love.  It  was  not 
love ;  it  was  a  little  pique  and  self-reproof 
that  she  had  laid  herself  open  to  being  chaffed 
about  Buck — whom  she  loathed.  That  was 
all ;  but  the  sound  of  it  was  certainly  ambig- 
uous, and  Crossley's  laugh  seemed  to  interpret 
it  in  Eugenia's  sense. 

**  He's  gone  into  the  smoking-room  to  try 
and  find  a  stud  he  dropped  last  night,"  he  said, 
**  he  outstayed  us  all  there :  his  lordship's 
temper  wasn't  quite  up  to  the  mark ;  I  heard 
him  come  to  bed  at  any  hour." 

Even  as  he  said  it,  Eugenia  felt  her  weak 
limbs  straighten  and  her  dull  heart  bound  ;  she 
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Stood  upright,  and  held  her  breath.  Arthur 
John  Jarvis  had  come  out  of  the  smoking-room 
window  on  to  the  terrace  where  she  sat,  and 
was  walking  with  his  strong  lithe  step  towards 
the  breakfast-room. 

The  bird  may  be  maimed,  but,  on  the  brink 
of  the  nest,  it  will  flutter  in  to  its  home  to  die; 
the  wave  maybe  spent,  but  it  will  struggle 
forward  to  the  shore  to  break.  Once,  and 
for  one  last  time,  the  day  was  darkened  for 
Eueenia  in  her  lover's  arms. 

He  had  come  up  close  to  her,  hurrying 
forward  when  he  saw  her;  her  knees  bent 
under  her  without  her  will,  she  had  but  to 
droop  her  head  a  little,  and  it  lay  upon  his 
shoulder ;  his  hands  were  clasped  behind  her, 
she  was  folded  into  his  embrace.  What  did 
it  all  matter,  the  suffering  and  the  self-denial, 
and  the  sorrow,  was  it  not  all  as  if  it  had  not 
been,  when  she  lifted  up  her  pure  eyes  to,  the 
light  again  and  her  lips  were  sealed  with  his  ? 
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It  was  nothing  to  Buck  ;  the  first  of  many 
morning  kisses,  he  surmised,  from  something 
that  was  all  his  own.  How  should  he  know  ? 
And  he  was  pleased  that  she  had  been  await- 
ing him  ;  her  dutifulness  quite  undid  his  anger. 
But  to  Eugenia  it  was  all  the  world.  Her 
one  sole  kiss  of  love,  her  last  surrender  and  her 
first  farewell. 

Her  longing  was,  to  hide  her  face  upon  his 
breast  again,  and  tell  him  all ;  tell  him  that 
Anne  loved  him,  and  that  her  own  love  "v^as 
just  an  idle  dream.  But  this  would  not  have 
quenched  his  fancy,  and  there  was  a  shorter,  if 
a  harder  way. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  with  the  summer 
morning  light  full  on  her  features,  pale  and 
shrunken,  and  stained  with  weeping;  and  she 
felt  that  all  was  over.  His  eyes  were  travers- 
ing her  face,  and  in  those  selfish  eyes  she  read 
her  doom.  She  would  forget  her  resolve  no 
^^  longer  :  she  would  make  '*  a  good  end." 

VOL.  III.  B 
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She  let  him  hold  her  from  him,  at  arm's 
length,  and  met  his  gaze,  unflinching,  though 
the  landscape  reeled  around  her.  Then  she 
felt  his  grasp  relax  and  stiffen.  He  was 
moved  —  astonished  —  awed.  Was  this  the 
blush-rose  face  that  he  had  lono^ed  to  see, 
this  white  visage  with  great  violet  stains, 
beneath  the  filming  eyes,  upon  the  blood- 
drained  flawless  cheek  ?  His  manner  changed; 
for  the  first  time  he  spoke  to  her  with  gentle- 
ness, almost  with  reverence,  and  then  she 
knew,  Indeed,  that  her  aspect  had  stricken 
at  the  fibres  and  the  root  of  his  sapling  love. 

**  Are  you  .  .  .  not  well  ? "  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  shy  kindness,  which  was  yet  cold. 

She  did  not  hesitate  :  *'  Quite  well,"  she  said 
in  a  whisper ;  she  did  not  need  to  say  more, 
for  he  was  not  minding  her ;  he  was  minding 
only  the  loss  of  her  beauty  and  her  youth. 

'*  I'm  afraid  you've  been  sitting  up, "  he  said, 
as  a  boy  might  have   spoken  to  his  mother. 
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*'  I  have  just  heard  that  Lady  Shortlands  Is 
worse." 

His  tone  was  oddly  considerate  and  grave ; 
they  stood  apart  now,  and  he  did  not  look  at 
her.  To  Eugenia,  In  her  death-like  weakness, 
her  boy's  unchangeablllty  seemed  stranger 
than  her  own  transformation.  His  speech 
was  altered  like  her  face  ;  but  his  own  features 
were  as  changeless  as  her  love.  He  was  fresh, 
sanguine,  splendid — full  of  bounding  life. 

*'  I  don't  know,"  said  Eugenia  wearily,  ''  I 
have  not  seen  her ;  I  have  not  been  sitting 
up.  I  slept  " — she  added  slowly — ''  and  I  am 
rested  now." 

She  would  not  have  this  pity  of  his :  she  would 
destroy  her  last  chance  of  his  sympathy,  thus. 

"  Rested  ?  "  with  that  dreadful  pallor  on  her 
grey  lips  whence  the  momentary  glow  was 
ebbing,  those  hollow  and  lack  -  lustre  eyes, 
those  Icy  hands  ?  His  looks,  more  frank  at 
any  time  than  kind,  showed  all  his  disappoint- 
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ment  now  with  brutal  truth.  The  matter  was 
a  serious  one  for  him  ;  and  he  began  to  think, 
How  had  he  pledged  himself?  When  he  re- 
membered that  there  was  no  bond  at  pre- 
sent, he  took  heart,  and  wished  to  see  if  he 
could  not  "warm  her  up  a  bit."  He  caught 
her  hands  and  pressed  them  in  his  own  ;  he 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist ;  but  her  strength 
was  gone,  she  grew  only  paler  and  fainter. 
Half  with  a  morbid  longing  and  half  to  keep 
his  lips  away  from  her,  she  put  up  her  white 
lingers,  as  he  held  her,  and  drew  them  over 
his  eyebrows,  his  eyes,  his  mouth,  his  chin, 
his  throat,  as  if  she  were  drawing  his  face  on 
space,  before  her. 

It  was  like  a  moment  of  mesmerism,  he 
smiled  beneath  the  softness  of  her  touch,  and 
his  blue  eyes  kindled  :  he  questioned  her, 

*'Why  didn't  you  come  out  last  night?" 
he  said,  and  in  his  voice  there  was  a  trace  of 
the  old  loving  tone. 
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Eugenia  paused.  ''It  was  late,"  she  answered 
after  a  moment,  ''and  I  was  tired." 

Buck  did  not  like  the  answer,  chiefly  because 
he  was  fool  enouo^h  to  believe  it.  He  thoueht 
that  she  was  rude,  and  that  he  would  be  rude 
too. 

"You  look  awfully  seedy,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Do  I?"  said  Eugenia,  turning  her  face 
from  the  light :  if  any  one  had  spoken  thus 
to  her,  under  circumstances  of  ordinary  fatigue, 
how  she  would  have  braced  herself  up,  and 
how  the  colour  would  have  renewed  her  cheeks 
and  lips ! — not  now. 

"  Yes — I  shouldn't  have  known  you.  You're 
not  like  my  girl,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper. 

Then  Eugenia  mustered  up  courage,  and 
told  the  worst  lie  she  need  ever  tell  : 

"  All  that  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  nonsense ! "  .  .  .  she  said 
feebly,  as  she  disengaged  herself  from  his  arm. 
What  he  thought  of  her,  she  did  not  care:  she  let 
him  think  the  worst :  she  would  let  him  think 
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her  a  flirt — wicked  too,  if  he  would — but  she 
would  not  let  him  be  bound. 

Now,  had  Miss  Brand  said  those  words  the 
day  before,  Mr.  Arthur  Jarvis  would  have  con- 
tradicted her  in  a  manner  that  should  have  left 
her  no  breath  in  her  body  to  gainsay  his 
answer ;  even  now,  a  spasm  of  longing  seized 
upon  her  that  he  would  make  some  protest. 
But  he  did  not :  he  began  to  be  not  altogether 
sorry  that  she  spoke  lightly.  He  could  regard 
her  in  a  different  way. 

In  the  smoking  room,  the  previous  night,  the 
conversation  had  contrasted  Eugenia's  fortune 
with  Anne  Jefferies'.  It  had  been  estimated 
as  a  certainty  that  Miss  Brand  would  become 
Lady  Trefusis,  and  Buck  had  felt  a  sort  of 
fierce  pride  in  "begging  leave  to  differ:"  but, 
now  that  he  had  slept  upon  his  passion,  and 
saw  the  ravages  in  Eugenia's  beauty,  he  was 
far  less  disposed  to  plume  himself  upon  her 
preference.     His  thoughts  began  to  wander. 
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She  took  up  the  thread  of  her  pitiful  Httle 
plot,  the  stronger  at  heart  for  his  silence. 

**  So  you  are  going  away  ? "  she  said.  Her 
voice  had  lost  its  sweetness ;  she  was  not 
used  to  controlling  illness,  and  the  strings  of 
her  harmonious  utterance  were  out  of  gear 
with  pain. 

**Yes,"  he  answered,  half  roughly  and  half 
huskily,  ''and  don't  you  think  it's  time? 
You've  jolly  well  made  a  fool  of  me  since 
I've  been  here."^ 

Eugenia  was  not  fevered  in  her  weakness  : 
she  found  herself  cool-headed,  able  to  reason 
with  herself:  "What  would  Anne  say  to 
that  ? "  she  thought,  and  then  she  made  up 
Anne's  probable  answer,  as  if  she  were  in- 
venting a  sentence  in  a  charade,  and  said  it : 

''  Perhaps  I  found  you  ready  made ! "  she 
answered,  with  transparent  badinage: — and, 
after  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  this 
seemed  the  summit  of  her  sorrow,  by-and-bye. 
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when  she  came  to  think  of  it ;  that  she  had 
called  her  lover's  speeches  nonsense  ;  and  her 
lover,  to  his  face,  a  fool. 

At  this  moment  of  Eus^enia's  sufferlnor  and 
just  in  time  to  stop  her  starting  tears,  two 
things  happened  :  common  enough  occurrences 
of  interruption  and  cessation. 

The  first  was  this. 

Crossley,  going  to  a  table,  laden  with  cold 
meats,  to  cut  himself  some  pie,  observed  Buck 
through  the  open  window  of  the  breakfast- 
room.  He  had  so  far  shifted  his  position  that 
he  stood  nearly  at  right  angles  to  this  window, 
and  hid  Eugenia  from  sight ;  so  that  Crossley 
fancied  him  alone. 

"  Hullo !  here,  we  are  all  at  breakfast, 
Buck,"  he  said,  ''What  are  you  loafing  about 
for,  outside  ?  " 

''Oh!  tell  him  that  Anne"  .  .  .  began  May, 
in  her  clear  childish  voice  and  with  a  rippling 
laugh. 
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"  Tell  him  nothing  of  the  kind  ! "  interrupted 
Anne,  but  there  was  merriment  as  well  as 
anger  In  her  liquid  tones. 

"  Yes,"  Crossley  went  on,  cheekily,  *'  Here's 
Miss  Jefferles  says  she  can't  eat  any  breakfast 
unless  "... 

Eugenia  could  not  listen  :  she  had  meant 
to  meet  her  lover  at  the  breakfast-table,  to 
let  his  eyes  contrast,  in  silence,  her  own  pallor 
and  ill  looks,  with  his  remembrance  of  May's 
beauty  and  Anne's  neatness  ;  not  guessing  that 
the  two  girls  would  be  down  to  that  early 
breakfast.  But  she  could  not — and  she  need 
not — face  them  :  her  strength  was  all  gone  out  of 
her,  and  the  deed  was  done.  He  had  seen  the 
change  in  her  aspect,  he  had  heard  her  ashen 
lips  deny  him,  and  she,  despite  the  warmth  of 
his  embrace,  had  felt  a  cold,  like  death's,  steal 
over  her.  Let  him  o^o!  What  worse  thlno^ 
could  be  left  in  store  for  her  now  than  this  she 
had  passed  through  ?      But  under  the  strain  of 
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her  high-pitched  sufferings,  out  there  upon  the 
terrace  in  these  moments  of  parting,  the  echoes 
from  the  breakfast-room  sounded  common  and 
unattractive  :  it  seemed  to  her  that  Buck  must 
feel  revolt  at  them,  must  regret  this  unique 
devotion  from  which  they  were  calling  him 
away. 

Not  he  !  His  lips  parted,  with  a  sort  of 
grin,  and  his  eyes  glistened;  he  was  hungry 
and  he  felt  that,  ''  that  dog  Crossley  was  hav- 
ing a  rousing  good  time,  while  he  was  out 
of  it." 

"  Are  you  coming  in  to  breakfast  ?"  he  said. 
There  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be 
coming,  but  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  rather 
wished  that  she  would  not  go  in  with  him. 
It  would  look  so  "  engaged,"  and  no  one 
knew  that  she  was  down,  as  yet. — Ah !  what 
was  come  of  his  past  pride  in  her  ? 

She  hesitated  :  she  dared  not  plead  illness, 
and  he  knew  she  had  not  breakfasted. 
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Then  he  drew  in  his  breath,  and  whistled. 
"  By  George  !  "  he  said,  ''  do  you  know  I  met 
old  Lord  Shortlands  looking  everywhere  for 
you  ?     You  are  wanted  upstairs." 

This  was  true :  but  so  loner  as  she  had 
charmed  him,  or  ministered  in  the  very  least 
to  his  pleasure,  he  would  never  have  told  her, 
and  Lord  Shortlands  might  have  searched  all 
Ashbank  in  vain.  Now  that  he  was  embar- 
rassed and  rebuffed,  that  he  found  her  sickly 
and  cold,  he  recollected  the  circumstance.     • 

And  it  was  fortunate  that  he  decided  for 
Eugenia :  the  weakness  she  had  brought  upon 
herself  was  creeping  over  all  her  limbs,  and 
gaining  ground  so  fast  that  she  could  make 
no  decisions  of  her  own. 

''  Oh  !  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  goodbye,"  she  said  : 
her  voice,  from  the  pained  way  in  which  she 
forced  it,  sounded  odd  and  distant :  it  added 
the  final  touch  to  his  disappointment  and  dis- 
pleasure.    And  that  was  her  last  word. 
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''  Goodbye,"  he  said  :  his  temples  flushed 
again,  partly  with  awkwardness,  partly  with 
anger :  he  made  as  if  he  would  say  something 
further :  and  then  he  stopped ;  and  he  said 
nothing  else,  but  just,  once  more : 

''Goodbye:  .  .  .  goodbye,  Miss  Brand  !  " — 
and  he  was  gone. 

They  did  not  touch  each  other  :  they  did 
not  even  shake  hands  and  part  as  mere  ac- 
quaintances, they  parted  almost  in  disgust. 

But  when  he  had  passed  through  the  win- 
dow, into  the  breakfast- room,  where  a  shout  of 
laughter  greeted  his  tardy  advent,  Eugenia 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  wrenched  from  a  rock 
and  violently  flung.  She  crept  into  the  smok- 
ing-room, and  sank  into  a  deep  low  seat  be- 
hind the  window,  looking  like  a  carven  image 
of  Despair.  She  sat  so  for  some  minutes ;  and 
then  the  odour  of  stale  smoke  made  her  head 
ache,  and,  leaning  forwards,  she  pressed  her 
forehead  on  to  her  clasped    hands.     As    she 
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did  so,  her  eyes  caught  sight  of  something 
white  which  was  lying  underneath  another 
chair :  she  picked  it  up. 

It  was  Buck's  Httle  bone  collar  stud  en- 
graved, at  the  top,  with  his  initials — "  A.  J.  J." 

She  clenched  it  into  the  palms  of  her  hands 
and  locked  them  tooether  aorain.  It  seemed  to 
form  a  centre  for  her  agony  like  some  electric 
spring.     She  sat  perfectly  still.  .  .  . 

"Why,  Mr.  Buck,"  said  laughing  May, 
''you're  blushing!" 

That  was  the  first  thing  that  happened:  a 
young  man's  summons  to  breakfast. 

The  other  thing  was  this: — a  much  more 
common  occurrence,  for  it  happens  every  in- 
stant of  the  day,  but  we  regard  it  differently 
and  with  less  zest — 

An  old  woman  died,  upstairs. 
•     Lady    Shortlands    had    roused    herself,    in 
the  early  morning,  and   given   Parfitt  sundry 
orders  about  the  journey.     Dr.  Burroughes  had 
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been  to  see  her,  and  had  told  Lord  Shortlands 
that  she  must  not  be  contradicted  ;  that  she 
must  be  quietly  humoured  till  his  return. 
Thereupon  he  had  ordered  a  dog-cart  and 
driven  off,  at  a  gallop,  to  the  nearest  town,  to 
goad  the  local  chemist  into  activity  himself. — 
But  Parfitt  did  not  know  that :  all  she  knew 
was  that  she  must  not  obey  the  natural  bent 
of  her  mind,  and  combat  her  ladyship's  be- 
hests. 

So,  when  Lady  Shortlands  said  to  Parfitt 
in  a  feeble  whisper ;  ''  I  am  quite  well  enough 
to  go,  and  I  am  going.  You  must  do  me  up 
tidily  for  the  journey,"  Parfitt  shelved  her 
duties  of  contradiction — as  a  lady's  maid, — and 
assented — as  became  a  nurse. 

"Yes,  miladi,"  she  said,  ''I'm  sure  you  will 
be  able  to  go  !  " 

And  as  it  proved  her  ladyship  did  go  .  .  . 
but  not  to  Shortlands.  .  .  . 

She  dozed  off  again,  and  Parfitt  set  to  work 
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with  her  materials  ;  she  arranged  the  hair,  she 
painted  the  lips,  she  rouged  the  cheeks.  She 
made  her  ladyship  quite  young  again :  Lady 
Shortlands  slept  soundly  on,  the  whole  time, 
her  features  rigid. 

Two  or  three  times,  when  her  back  was 
turned,  Parfitt  fancied  that  she  snored — once 
that  she  shivered, — but  ■  she  never  woke. 

When  the  chef-doeuvre  was  accomplished, — 
and  Parfitt,  with  the  artist's  consciousness  of 
merit,  felt  that  she  had  never  done  it  better, — 
she  went  into  the  dressing-room,  to  pack  up 
her  cosmetiqties  without  clatter  of  paper  and 
glass.  She  was  absent  for  some  minutes. 
Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  she  had  painted 
her  ladyship  by  candle-light — the  blinds  being 
down — and  that  the  manner  of  the  work  was 
effective  enough  for  a  sick-room.  *'  But 
supposing,"  she  thought,  "we  should  really 
go  back  to  Shortlands,  will  she  stand  the 
glare  of  day  ?     I   must  really  have  a  look  at 
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her  by  sunlight."  So  she  ^vent  back  into  the 
bedroom,  and  pulled  up  the  blinds,  and  drew 
back  the  curtains,  letting  in  the  white  light 
of  the  summer  morning.  It  fell  full  upon 
the  painted  face,  regal  and  fair  upon  its 
pillows,  but  with  a  strange  unusual  look  upon 
the  fine  features,  which  made  the  paint  stand 
off  them  like  a  mask.  It  was  a  look  of  con- 
tempt, which  seemed  to  say  to  the  rouge — 
*'What  have  you  to  do  with  me?"  and  to 
the  whitening,  '*  I  am  whiter  far  than  you  ! " 

Tirewoman  though  she  was,  Parhtt's  organi- 
sation required  a  heart,  and  she  possessed  one, 
though  it  seldom  troubled  her.  But  now  it 
stopped  beating  for  a  moment,  and  she  gasped. 
Then  she  crept  back  to  the  bedside  on  tip-toe, 
and  gazed,  with  staring  eyes  and  parted  lips, 
on  that  fair  semblance  of  an  English  baroness 
before  her. 

It  was  nothinor  more. 

She   might    have   painted   and   powdered   it 
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till  doomsday :  she  might  have  made  it 
ludicrous  or  beautiful :  she  might  have  hewn 
and  hacked  it,  but  it  would  have  given  no 
slofn.  It  was  less  sensitive  than  a  wax- work 
model,  more  worthless  and  more  corruptible. 
It  was  only  a  thing,  not  a  person  any  longer, 
it  could  neither  praise  her  for  care,  nor  blame 
her  for  insult. 

Lady  Short  lands  was  stone  dead  I 
It  was  horrible,  but  Parfitt's  first  thought 
was  one  of  havinof  done  wrone  herself.  It 
formulated  itself  into  the  futile  expression 
"  What  will  her  ladyship  say  ?  "  For  an  instant, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Lady  Shortlands  would 
awake,  indignant  at  this  slight.  Parfitt  had 
far  more  terror  of  her,  dead,  than  she  had  felt, 
alive.  In  the  most  tragic  moments  of  our 
lives,  there  comes  upon  us — fortunately  for 
the  balance  of  our  minds — the  necessity,  as 
a  rule,  for  some  quite  trivial  action,  some  duty, 
forced,  inevitable,  which  serves   to   break  the 
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spell.  Parfitt  might  perhaps  have  died  of  this 
dreadful  terror  had  she  not  been  stung  to 
consciousness,  by  the  conviction  that  she  must 
undo  her  work.  She  felt  a  sense  of  shame, 
as  if  she  had  been  trying  to  galvanise  a  dead 
body. 

This  '*  maklng-up "  had  been  a  secret  of 
some  twenty  years  between  herself  and  her 
lady — so  far  at  least  as  his  old  lordship  was 
concerned  :  she  was  bound  by  all  that  there 
was  honourable  in  her  venal  nature,  to  keep 
the  secret  still.     Why  hesitate  ? 

With  white  stift'  fingers,  in  scared  haste,  she 
rubbed  the  red  from  Lady  Shortlands'  cheeks 
and  lips,  dreading  each  instant  more,  as  it 
brought  her  to  the  bluish  pallor  and  the 
yellowish  tints  of  death,  beneath  the  paint. 

Then  she  paused ;  in  that  silent  struggle,  the 
old  lady's  features  had  not  altered,  but  the 
contrast  of  surface  from  the  cosnietiqiLes  soft- 
ness   to    the   coarseness   and    the  wrinkles  of 
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the  lonof-hldden  skin,  with  this  awful  chancre 
upon  it,  this  hue  of  pale  dead  age,  was  terrible. 
A  moment  of  tenderness  came  upon  Parfitt, 
it  was  her  heroic  moment.  And  it  was  also 
her  artistic  opportunity. 

She  went  and  got  out  her  materials  again, 
and  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  their  white 
and  yellow,  she  painted  Lady  Shortlands  face 
into  the  face  of  a  decent  corpse,  duly  white- 
washinof  her  cheeks  and  neck,  and  addinof 
to  the  darkness  of  the  pencilled  brows  and 
lashes. 

Outside  the  sun  shone  and  the  birds  sanof. 

Below,  Eugenia  said  good-bye  to  love  that 
made  life  life  indeed,  the  breakfast  party  ate 
with  hearty  appetite  and  capped  each  other's 
jokes. 

Upstairs  Parfitt  worked  on,  quickly,  deftly, 
at  her  mysterious  task.  Sacrilege  though  It 
looked,  It  was  not  irreverently  done. 

When    it   was    finished,   she    stooped    down 
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respectfully,    and    kissed    her    mistress :  "  I 

wonder  where  you  are,"  she  said  beneath  her 

breath,  **and  if  you  see  me  now."     Then  she 

put  the  paints  Into  her  pocket,  and  when  she 
had  shaded  the  light  as  she  best  knew  how, 

she  went  to  fetch  his  lordship.     Perhaps  she 
had  never  shown  a  truer  sense  of  duty. 

Buck's  trotting-trap  was  at  the  door  ;  and 
he  was  off,  with  Crossley,  for  the  long  drive 
to  Portsmouth,  amid  the  merry  fire  of  the 
girls'  good-byes.  Eugenia  heard  the  noise 
of  light  farewells,  across  the  hall.  There  was 
even  a  hint  of  common  chaff  about  ''  a  broken 
heart." 

Almost  immediately  afterwards,  she  could 
hear  Anne  parleying,  in  a  low  tone,  with  Par- 
fitt.  She  felt  they  might  be  seeking  her ;  and 
how  powerless  she  was  to  be  of  service !  She 
must  get  away  into  the  garden,  to  the  little 
temple,  once  again,  whence  she  would  see, 
through  the  laurels,  the  trap  pass  on  its  way, 
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» when  it  had  skirted  the  immediate  enclosures. 
She  rose  and  crept  out  of  the  window,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  \vith  weakness,  as  she  went, 
yet  walking  straightly  as  one  walks  in  sleep. 

In  her  search  to  find  her,  and  break  it  to  her 
gently  that  all  was  over  with  Lady  Shortlands' 
busy  life,  Anne  came  at  last  Into  the  smoking- 
room,  just  as  Eugenia  left  it.  She  called  her, 
but  Eugenia  did  not  hear,  her  senses  were 
getting  benumbed.  Then  something  in  her 
tottering  gait  made  Anne  stand  still,  and  wateh 
her.  She  did  not  guess  the  truth.  She  fancied 
that  Euo^enia  must  have  heard  her  news  al- 
ready,  and  that  she  need  not  go  to  her  :  but 
she  had  not  heard  it.  She  had  only  heard, 
with  her  soul's  hearing,  the  worse  tidings  that 
her  boy  was  gone  away,  deceived,  and  that  love 
was  past. 

Anne  stood  at  the  window,  in  sudden  un- 
accountable amaze,  and  motioned  Parfitt  back. 
Parfitt   was    not    unwillinor   that   Anne   should 
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bear  the  brunt  of  any  fresh  surprise.  She 
had  fed  full  enough  of  terror  before  she  came 
downstairs. 

Eugenia  walked  on  slowly  :  she  steadied 
herself,  now  and  then,  with  an  effort ;  the  soft 
wind  swayed  her  grey  robes  as  she  went. 
She  took  the  path  that  led  along  the  cypress 
alley  to  the  little  white  Doric  temple,  that 
she  knew  so  well. 

There  it  stood  before  her,  bright  and  light 
against  the  glossy  leaves. 

*'  Let  me  die  there,"  she  thought,  "  if  I  must 
die."  She  wandered  on  towards  it.  Then 
Anne  followed  her,  still  with  an  instinct  that 
Eugenia  knew  her  tidings,  still  motloning 
Parfitt  back :  she  feared  that  she  was  over- 
come with  sorrow,  she  hoped  that  she  might 
comfort  her. 

But  when  Eugenia  reached  the  marble  steps, 
Anne  saw  her  lift  her  hands  as  if  in  agony  or 
prayer.     She  stood  upright  for  one  last  instant. 
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beautiful  as  a  Greek  statue,  against  the  pillars  ; 
her  lovely  head  was  bowed  upon  her  breast, 
her  lovely  hair  unbound. 

Then  without  any  word  or  sign  more,  she 
fell  down  on  the  steps,  collapsed  into  a  swoon, 
and  not  less  lost  to  sight  and  sense,  than  the 
old  dead  woman  that  lay  upon  the  couch  up- 
stairs in  the  mock  splendours  of  her  painted 
rest. 

And  still  the  sun  shone,  burning  brightlier 
on  in  the  blue  heavens,  towards  the  royal 
August  noon.  The  men  were  at  their  work 
in  the  fields ;  the  happy  cattle  grazing :  the 
trees  waved  as  the  sweet  breeze  whispered 
through  their  boughs  ;  and  the  birds  sang — 
only  of  life  and  love — only  of  life  and  love — 
no  word  of  loss  or  death. 

Buck  took  the  reins  from  Crossley's  hands, 
when  he  had  lit  his  bior  cio^ar  and  buttoned  his 
red  dogskin  gloves.  He  touched  his  famous 
pony  with  the  whip,  clicked  in  his  mouth,  and 
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drove  upon  his  way  clown  the  ringing  dusty 
road,  light  of  heart,  and  whistling,  as  he  went, 
with  his  little  indrawn  whistle,  to  Portsmouth 
town.  "  He  was  well  out  of  that,"  he  thought, 
''  plenty  of  people  would  be  glad  enough  to 
see  him  there." 


THE  END  OF  BOOK  THE  SECOND. 
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—  "I  mean  that  willing  sense  of  the  unsufficingness  of  the  self  for  itself, 
which  predisposes  a  generous  nature  to  see,  in  the  total  being  of  an- 
other, the  supplement  and  completion  of  its  own ; — that  quiet,  per- 
petual seeking  which  the  presence  of  the  beloved  object  modulates,  not 
suspends,  where  the  heart  momently  finds,  and,  finding,  again  seeks 
on."  — Coleridge. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FAITH.SIR  EDMUND  TREFUSIS.— (WINTER). 

It  was  December ; — hard  upon  Christmas, — 
four  months  after  Mrs.  Tomllnson's  oratherinof  at 
Ashbank  had  met  with  its  tragical  ending ;  and 
Sir  Edmund  was  at  home,  at  Trefusis,  keeping 
no  company  but  his  own.  * 

Not  that  he  preferred  soHtude ;  he  was  an 
idle  man ;  at  least,  beside  the  thought  and  care 
that  his  estates  and  vast  responsibilities  en- 
tailed— which  left  him  hardly  an  untroubled 
day — he  had  no  fixed  pursuit :  and,  as  his  mind 
v/as  active  and  his  health  still  uncertain,  he 
was  wont  to  seek  companionship  and  to  be 
less  at  home  than  other  men.  But,  just  now, 
he  was  feelinof  a  distaste  for  his  kind,  and  he 
had  given  way  to  his  disinclination,  and  been. 
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for  some  weeks  already,  a  recluse.  And  an 
enviable  recluse  too,  a  stranger  would  have 
said,  looking  at  the  wide,  warm  rooms,  the 
perfect  service,  the  great  conservatories  at 
Trefusis  House.  Ashbank  was  beautiful, — at 
a  first  glimpse,  very  beautiful ; — but  to  Trefusis 
it  was  merely  what  a  big  museum  is  to  a 
cabinet,  or  a  circulating  library  to  a  student's 
shelves.  The  difference  was  just  this ;  at 
Ashbank  there  were  many  beautiful  things, 
but  at  Trefusis  there  was  nothing  that  was 
not  beautiful. 

During  Lady  Jane's  long  widowhood,  it  had 
been  her  favourite  home,  with  her  son,  during 
the  winter  months  ;  the  mildness  of  the  Cornish 
air  suiting  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution, 
which  had  been  her  chief  solicitude.  Sir  Ed- 
mund's mind  had  been  formed  more  here  than 
elsewhere ;  his  boyish  toys  and  lesson-books 
were  here,  his  recollection  used  these  rooms 
for  the  staees  of  his  childish  drama. 
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It  was  not  a  ereat  house  :  thouo^h  Sir  Ed- 
mund's  father  had  bought  it  with  a  large 
estate,  the  mansion  was  old-fashioned ;  he  had 
always  meant  to  pull  it  down  and  build  a  pal- 
ace suited  to  his  wealth.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented by  discovering — first — that  Trefusis  was 
far  to  ask  a  large  party,  that  the  palace  he 
projected  would  never  be  filled,  and  that,  in 
the  entire  contentment  of  his  life,  with  wife 
and  child,  he  never  wished  that  it  should  be  ; 
and — then — (while  the  plans  were  still  under  dis- 
cussion for  a  house  that  should  be  elastic  in 
accommodation,  and  yet  never  desolate)  that 
he  was  stricken  with  mortal  disease,  and  must 
set  his  thoughts  in  order  for  the  house  not 
made  with  hands.  At  his  death,  the  plans  were 
laid  aside  until  such  time  as  Sir  Edmund 
might  choose  to  take  them  up.  Lady  Jane 
contented  herself  with  beautifying  the  old- 
fashioned  home,  endeared  by  fond  associations  ; 
and  the  way  in  which  she  did  so  is  worth  re- 
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cording,  because  characteristic,  and  almost 
symbolical,  of  the  method  she  adopted  In  Sir 
Edmund's  education. 

She  did  not  crowd  It  with  a  host  of  things, 
heaped  pele-m^le  over  and  upon  the  ugly  rub- 
bish that  had  mustered  througrh  a  hundred 
years  and  more ;  she  weeded  it  first ;  she  went 
carefully  through  every  room,  with  an  artist 
whose  taste  she  could  trust,  and  she  marked 
out,  with  his  aid,  whatever  furniture  was  com- 
mon or  vulgar.  There  was  not  much  of  it,  for 
the  house  had  been  originally  furnished  at  that 
best  period  which  of  late  years  we  have  made 
our  standard,  and  been  so  busy  copying.  But 
this  purgation  of  Lady  Jane's  took  place  before 
our  Imitative  period  had  set  in,  and  what  she 
cast  out  she  could  not  at  once  replace,  to  her 
liking,  from  modern  workshops.  So  when  she 
had  removed  all  quite  superfluous  ugliness,  she 
waited,  as  a  quiet  lady  of  unbounded  wealth 
can  afford  to  wait,  with  her  lists  before  her, 
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letting  the  necessary  pieces  of  doomed  furni- 
ture stand  awhile,  like  trees  marked  out  for 
felling ;  and  then,  when  she  either  saw  or 
heard  of  any  beautiful  or  precious  thing  that 
would  fitly  occupy  the  place  of  one  of  these, 
she  bought  it  and  set  it  in  the  nook  that  was 
ready  for  it.  And  she  cast  out  the  doomed 
thing,  root  and  branch,  and  had  it  broken  up 
if  it  was  futile,  as  well  as  ugly ;  but,  if  it  was  of 
use,  she  gave  it  to  some  grateful  tenant,  for 
whom  beauty  could  perhaps  do  little,  but  cogi- 
fort  much. 

And  at  about  the  time  when  this  purgation 
was  completed,  probably  the  purification  of 
Lady  Jane's  soul  was  completed  too,  and  she 
was  elect  for  heaven.  At  any  rate  she  died. 
So  that,  this  winter,  when  Sir  Edmund  re- 
turned to  Trefusis,  with  crates  full  of  beauti- 
ful possessions  which  he  had  found  in  his 
travels,  he  discovered  that  the  whole  place 
was  so  perfected  to  his  taste,  from  his  mother's 
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touch,  that  he  did  not  need  even  to  have  his 
own  treasures  unpacked. 

Think  what  this  luxury  of  beauty  really  is  ! 
how  rare — coupled,  at  least,  with  appreciation — 
in  the  richest  houses !  Think  that,  at  Tre- 
fusis,  you  might  be  certain  that  there  was  not 
so  much  as  an  ugly  vase  or  frame ;  that,  lifting 
up  a  bit  of  rare  embroidery,  you  would  as- 
suredly come,  not  upon  a  common  table,  under 
it,  but  upon  something  fine  and  real ;  that  there 
were  not  even  painted  wood  tables  in  the 
servants'  rooms,  or  ''grains"  pretending  to  be 
other  than  they  were ;  and  that  abominations 
of  draped  deal  were  unknown  to  the  guest- 
chambers  or  lobbies. 

All  this  sincerity,  this  earnest  choice  and 
seeking  for  what  is  intrinsically  right  and 
beautiful,  must  have  its  weight  and  worth. 
And  Lady  Jane  Trefusis  was  no  mere  fur- 
niture-maniac :  she  was  thorough  in  her  creed 
of  selection.     She  weeded  her  household  with 
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as  much  rectitude  as  her  furniture,  her  Hbrary 
as  carefully  as  her  pictures.  In  fine,  the  place 
was  just  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  English 
home  can  be,  and  Lady  Jane  had  been  just 
as  nearly  perfect  as  any  English  woman  ever 
was.  But  she  had  cherished  a  dream  of  some 
more  perfect  woman  to  succeed  her,  In  some 
still  more  perfected  home.  Sir  Edmund  had 
not  only  cherished  the  dream  but  he  had  be- 
held the  vision — and  the  vision  was  Eugenia. 

For  there  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  Tre- 
fusls  was  lonely.  It  was  throughout  so  carefully 
appointed,  so  remote  from  what  was  mean, 
and  so  complete,  that  It  was  not  till  you  had 
left  it  that  you  felt  the  influence  of  the  charm 
in  all  Its  potency.  It  sufficed  you  less,  in 
itself,  than  It  spoiled  you  for  other  places. 
While  you  were  at  Trefusis  you  missed  some- 
thing, missed  the  "  roof  and  crown  of  things  " 
no  doubt,  the  more  that  there  was  nothlnc^^ 
left  for  you  to  wish  away.     You  felt  that,  after 
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all,  Lady  Jane  had  died  too  soon :  she  had 
obeyed  her  own  creed  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  but  she  had  given  place  before  the 
fitter  woman  had  been  found.  It  was  a  pity 
that  she  could  not  have  chosen  her  own  suc- 
cessor. 

But  when  you  left  Trefusis,  and  went  upon 
your  way  to  stay  at  another  house, — It  was  then 
that  you  wished  yourself  back  in  it ;  then  that 
— although  you  had  never  accused  yourself  of 
sestheticism  before — you  turned  positively  sick 
at  the  muddledom  and  ugliness  of  the  work-a- 
day  world.  Here,  there  was  no  muddledom 
and  no  ugliness,  but  perfection  doubled  the 
loneliness  of  the  place.  Its  beauty  seemed 
instinct  with  a  voice  that  cried  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund's heart  to  find  one  who  should  take  his 
mother's  empty  place.  Everything  that  stood  at 
his  service  seemed,  to  his  fine  senses,  to  be 
saying  :  "  I  have  noble  uses.  Here  the  perfect 
human   life   may  be   led.       Here  can   nothing 
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enter  which  is  common  or  unclean.  Be  noble 
here,  live  nobly ! "  and  his  visions  were  pure, 
but  his  heart  was  heavy.  He  waited,  as  the 
inanimate  things  around  him  seemed  to  wait, 
for  some  soft  touch  of  an  awakening  soul,  to 
make  the  place  once  more  his  home. 

Sir  Edmund  was  reading  a  letter,  despite 
the  jDerfection  about  him,  which  looked  mean 
and  vulgar  enough.  He  would  destroy  it  by- 
and-bye  :  its  blazonry  and  pinky  tints  were  an 
eyesore  in  the  midst  of  so  much  beauty,  though 
they  amused  him  not  a  little.  The  letter  was 
from  Mrs.  Tomlinson,  who  could  not  deny 
herself  so  far,  in  practice,  as  to  use  that  plain 
white  silver-stamped  stationery  which,  she  had 
felt,  became  Eugenia. 

Whether  it  was  because  he  was  amused,  or 
because  he  was  going  to  burn  the  hideous 
letter-paper,  Sir  Edmund  held  this  mark  of 
"Ashbank's"  continued  countenance  towards 
him,  in  his  hand,  as  he  sat  by  his  fireside  be- 
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fore  the  silver  dogs,  with  his  feet  upon  the  real 
old  Moorish  tiles.  He  had  already  perused  it 
more  than  once,  and  perhaps  the  secret  of  his 
harking  back  to  it  will  be  best  discovered  in 
the  letter's  contents. 

It  ran  thus: — and  "ran"  by  the  way,  is  a 
correct  expression  for  its  style ;  it  did  not 
stop  for  breath,  or  commas  ;  it  "  ran  "  trippingly, 
if  not  quite  orthographlcally,  on ;  and  it  was 
written  in  a  "running  hand,"  which,  if  it  ever 
stayed  its  onward  course  at  all,  stayed  it  only 
for  dashes. 

"  Impossible,    dear   friend ;    no !    but    impos- 

*  sible,''  Mrs.   Tomlinson  wrote,  '^  that  we  can 

*  spare  you — that  Ashbank  can  spare  you — from 

*  our  Christmas  party.  Do  make  an  effort  and 
'  come  to  us  :  your  rooms  are   always  ready, 

*  and  that  last  visit  was  not  what  I  wishedr — 
(In  this  dark  but  unfeeling  term,  Mrs.  Tom- 
linson alluded  to  poor  Lady  Shortlands  de- 
mise).— "  I    want    to    correct   that   impressio7t, 
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*  and  we  plan  to  give  some  little  parties  and 

*  to  have  some  pleasant  company.  The  Dur- 
'  hams,  of  CQurse,  we  could  not  ask :  had  they 

*  been  in  spirits  for  society,  we  should  have  been 

*  with  themr — (Mrs.  Tomlinson  had  improved 
the  occasion  of  Lady  Shortlands'  death,  at  Ash- 
bank,  for  commencing  an  acquaintance  with 
the  duchess). — ''  But  the  Eastburnes  come  to 

*  us  quite  a  family,  and   Harry  Vane  is  bring- 

*  ing  the  new  American  humorist,  who  will 
^  make  us  all  laugh,  while  Lady  Mountjoy 
^  thinks  she  can  catch  Etheridge,  who  is,  as 
'  you  know,  quite  another  Darwin^ — Sir  Ed- 
mund smiled  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  Etheridgre 
and  Vane  and  the  "new  American  humorist" 
at  once.  "  It  will  be  like  the  punishment  for 
parricides,"  he  thought,  with  a  faint  memory 
of  his  childhood's  classics,  *'the  cat,  and  the 
ape,  and  the  serpent,  all  tied  up  In  a  sack  to- 
gether. As  I  am  not  a  parricide,  it  won't 
suit  me." — "  Then   for  beauty,  we  have  Miss 
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'  Mountjoy  :  " — ("  A  passdc  flirt,"  was  Sir  Ed- 
mund's mental  comment  upon  Miss  Mount- 
joy's  name:) — ''and  dear  little  Mrs.  Veneer." — 
(Sir  Edmund's  verdict  upon  ''dear  little  Mrs. 
Veneer"  was  still  less  flattering.) — "Eugenia 
'  Brand,  I  fear,  will  not  leave  home." — (How 
strange  her  name  appeared,  just  after  ''dear 
little  Mrs.  Veneer  s  !  ") — "  not  even  to  viect 
' yotil  She  and  her  siveet  mother  are  with  his 
'  poor  dear  lordship,  and,  of  course,  still  in 
'  mourning.  I  did  so  wish  to  be  the  mediimt 
'  of  another  meeting  between — /  won't  say  wJio ; 
'  but,  If  your  friend  Lord  Torre  gives  his  charm- 
'  ing  musical  rdunions  In  town  next  season,  you 
'  must  get  him  to  let  me  bring  Eugenia." — (By 
this  master-stroke,  Mrs.  Tomllnson  would 
secure  Lord  Torre's  acquaintance,  as  well  as 
Sir  Edmund's  happiness.) — ''Z^^^rgirl — she  will 
'  want  a  c/iapervn,  and  she  is  stic/i  a  pet  of  mine  I 
'  Meanwhile  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you 
'  about  her,  but,  as  usual,  no  time  for  writing. 
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'  what  with  Mr.  T.'s  'perpetual  requirements 
'  and  the  cares  of  Ashbank.     You  may — or  may 

*  not — know  how  serious,  and  altogether  odd, 
'  her  illness  was.  She  had  a  sort  of  brain-fever 
'  — conscience,  I  suppose,  for  she  neglected  her 
'  poor  darling  aunt  :  but  who  could  wonder  ? 
'  Ah  !  Sir  Edmund,  I'm  afraid  we  must  blame 
^ you  for  that  neglect — and  her  weakness  was 

*  incredible.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  be 
'  ill — and  said  so  to  Mr.  T.     It  Is  very  difficult 

*  to  deceive  me,  and   I    never  saw  any  one  so 

• 

'  changed.  I  wish  you  had  seen  her,  but  you 
'  and  the  Buxtons  were  all  gone  before  I  had 
'turned  round!  I  believe  she  had  fainted: 
'  she  looked  a  perfect  wreck,  when  Anne 
'Jefferies  brought  her  In  from  the  garden. 
'  How   she    got    back    to    Shortlands,    as   she 

*  did,  I  don't  know.  And  with  the  Body ! 
'  Forgive  me  If  I  said  all  this  before — I  never 
'  remember  to  whom  I  wrote  the  details,  and 

*  to  whom  I  did  not— and  yet  I  thought  Eugenia 
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'Strong!  Too  tender-hearted !  However,  they 
'  tell  me  she  has  quite  recovered  now,  and  was 
'  never  in  better  looks.      Her  hair  has  been  cut 

*  short  in  front,  but  she  does  not  curl  it,  so  you 
'  need  have  no  apprehensions  on  that  score." — 
(''What  score?"  Sir  Edmund  wondered.) 
— "  They  say  that  she  seems  saddened — from 
'  the  shock,  no  doubt — and  is  very  busy  with  a 
'  Convalescent  Home  for  sick  children  !     Mrs. 

*  Buxton  writes  that  Miss  Jefferies  has  heard 
'  from  her.      By  the  way,  for  all  Mrs.  Buxton's 

*  laughing  at  them,  they  have  had  those  young 
'  officers  there  a  o^reat  deal.  I  am  told  that 
'  Mr.  Jarvis — I  always  thought  till  the  other  day 
'  that  his  name  was  Jones — would  be  really  not 

*  a  bad  match  for  May,  as  far  as  money  goes. 

*  Of  course  he  has  no  blood,  and   you  will   re- 

*  member   that  we  thouo-ht   him  znilmr.     The 

*  notion  of  its  being  Anne  is  absurd — besides 
'  I  hear  Lord  Torre's  name  mentioned  in  that 
'quarter, — but  Mrs.   Buxton,  with  those   little 
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*  daughters  shooting  up  so  fast,  cannot  afford  to 

*  pick  and  choose  for  May.     It  really  seems  all 

*  like  a  dream — dreadful !  but,  thank  God,  so 

*  soon  over  !     Here   I   am,  giving  you  all  my 

*  gossip,  as  if  I  had  no  single  thing  to  do,  when 

*  really  I   have  half  a  hundred.      But   I   have 

*  much  besides  to  say,  and  advice  to  give,  which 

*  I  can  only  give  you  in  person,  so  that,  dear 
^friend,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  come 

*  to  Ashbank  at  once.  How  I  have  run  on! 
'  But  you  must  not  miss  your  chance.  Make 
'  hay  while  the  sun  shines — dXlJIesh  is  ^rass !  " 

"  Mr.  Tomlinson  joins  me  in  kindest  regards 

*  — I  think  I  may  say  *  love  ? '     I  assure  you 

*  that  you  need  not  be  anxious  about  Etigenia. 

*  The  doctor  says  she  will  entirely  recover  her 

*  splendid  health :  and  her  complexion,  I  am 
'  told,  is  fairer  than  ever.  She  is  2.  fine  creature. 
'-  How  are  yotcr  poor  limbs  ?  Some  one  told 
'  me  you  were  trying  to  do  without  the  irons. 
'  Don't  be  rash !     You  know  I  feel  like  a  mother 
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*  to  you,  and  I  should  like  to  see  you  look  and 
'  walk  like  othei^  men.  You  are  one  in  ten 
'  thousand.  Good-bye,  or,  as  the  French  say, 
'  a  dieittoi ! — Affectionately  your  friend, 

'  E.   J.   TOMLINSON." 

Sir  Edmund  let  the  letter  fall  forward  on 
his  knee.  The  fire  was  burning  brightly, 
and,  from  the  warmth  and  perfume  of  the 
room,  one  would  never  have  guessed  that  it 
was  winter,  and  that  the  snow  lay  thick  out- 
side. One  window  opened  into  a  conservatory 
bright  with  flowers,  the  other — by  which  the 
outer  air  came  In — was  of  glass,  painted  in 
sober  tones.  There  was  a  radiance,  a  glow 
throuo^hout  the  whole  luxurious  chamber  which 
had  nothing  in  its  atmosphere  to  suggest 
December  twilight. 

And  yet  Sir  Edmund  drew  closer  to  the 
fire,  and  shivered  as  if  with  cold.  It  was 
bitter  weather,  despite  the  warmth  and  colour, 
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and  he  was  all  alone.  Mrs.  Tomlinson's 
letter  dealt  him  a  wound  which  the  knowledge 
of  her  unwittlngness  did  not  avail  to  heal, 
although  it  made  him  forgive  her,  on  the 
instant.  ''  She  is  a  fine  creature  .  .  .  how 
*  are  your  poor  limbs  ?  .  .  .  I  should  like  to 
'  see  you  look  and  walk  like  other  men."  He 
covered  the  passage  with  his  hand,  as  if  he 
would  shut  out  from  sight  the  contrast  it 
suggested  :  a  sense  of  weariness  and  pain  stole 
over  him,  he  turned  himself  to  face  his  mother's 
easy-chair.  It  held  no  comfort  now  :  and  yet 
his  tender  fancy  filled  it,  as  it  was  filling  all  the 
resting-places  of  his  life,  in  all  his  thoughts, 
with  that  one  vision  of  Eugenia. 

Sir  Edmund  sat  and  pondered  long  and 
deeply  :  not  about  going  to  Ashbank — he  had 
decided  against  that  already.  He  had  made 
plans  for  Christmas  largess  and  New  Year 
festivities  to  his  tenants  at  Trefusis,  and  he 
had    pledged    himself  to    stay   and    see   them 
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carried  out.  What  he  pondered  was  his 
relation  to  Eugenia ;  how  it  was  possible  to 
amend  or  better  this.  What  could  he  do  for 
her? 

He  had  written  to  Lord  Shortlands,  soon 
after  the  sad  occurrence  in  August,  and  had 
received  from  the  old  gentleman  a  long  and 
somewhat  rambling  answer,  which,  with  all 
the  selfish  detail  incidental  to  an  aged  person's 
account  of  a  private  sorrow,  had  made  but 
the  merest  mention  of  Euo^enia  as  beinof  *' still 
obliged  to  keep  her  room."  And  Sir  Edmund 
had  not  liked  to  write  to  her  direct,  as  yet, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Although  he 
never  dreamed  of  her  love  for  Arthur  Jarvis, 
it  was  evident  to  his  sensitive  heart  that  her 
feelings  towards  himself  were  not  what  his 
own  were  for  her,  that  the  very  chances  of 
her  drifting  into  a  strong  friendship  with  him 
made  more  unlikely  the  unlikelihood  of  love. 
Although  she  had  once  relied  on  his  conveying 
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her  injunction,  in  what  seemed  a  critical  mood, 
she  had  never  given  him  a  moment's  cause 
to  imagine  that  he  was  necessary  to  her  happi- 
ness. But  after  all,  what  had  he  seen  of  her  ? 
It  was  his  fault  if  she,  being  heart-whole  still, 
did  not  learn  to  love  him  at  last. 

A  far  more  forcible  reason  for  his  keeping 
silence  was  the  awkward  consciousness  that 
Lady  Shortlands  had  wished  Eugenia  to  be- 
come his  wife.  What  she  had  said  to  her 
niece  about  him  he  did  not  know,  but  he 
abhorred  the  thought  that,  in  appearing  on 
the  scene  again  as  her  suitor,  he  would 
come  backed  by  favoritism  and  authority, 
which  must  have  some  weight  with  Eugenia, 
at  least  while  the  days  of  mourning  for  her 
aunt  should  last.  That  Lady  Shortlands  had 
pledged  Eugenia  to  accepting  him,  under 
certain  improbable  conditions  which  her 
sudden  death  had  made  likely.  Sir  Edmund 
had    no    notion ;   but    he   could    not    imagine 
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that  she  was  wholly  unaware  of  her  aunt's 
wish  which  had  evidently  formed  the  motive 
for  brineins:  her  to  Ashbank. 

Beside  these  reasons,  there  was  the  more 
potent  one  of  his  own  health.  Not  that 
it  was  failing ;  on  the  contrary,  he  felt  much 
better  and  more  master  of  his  faculties  than 
he  had  been  for  years  ;  even  his  lameness  bade 
fair  to  yield  before  any  powerful  impulse,  it 
was  more  of  a  habit,  now,  than  a  disease. 
Being  so  far  better,  should  he  not  wait  for  an 
increase  of  strength,  and  try  his  luck,  with  a 
more  favourable  aspect,  in  the  spring  ? 

All  the  same,  Mrs.  Tomlinson's  letter,  with 
its  mixture  of  advice  and  aphorism,  suggested 
action  as  expedient.  Why  should  he  not 
write  to  Eugenia  hunself  ?  ,  Here  was  this 
long  winter  afternoon,  likely  to  be  quite  un- 
disturbed, for  occasion,  and  all  this  thought 
and  longing  in  his  heart,  for  material,  to 
prompt   him.     Why   should   he   not   sit    down 
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and  see  what  he  could  make  of  it,  to  her  ?  He 
was  a  fluent  writer,  and  he  often  felt  that  he 
did  himself  more  justice  in  a  letter  than  he 
could  in  speech.  He  would  entreat  her  not 
to  answer  him  for  a  time.  He  need  say  very 
little  about  himself.  Not  that  he  felt  she  was 
likely  to  refuse  his  homage  roughly — he  re- 
lied upon  her  sympathy  for  his  health  and  for 
his  pride ; — only  he  feared  lest  she  should  be  too 
kind — there  being  a  sort  of  thanks  that  cuts  us 
deeper  than  ingratitude. 

What  should  be  his  excuse  ?  The  Christ- 
mas season  ?  No.  All  times  are  alike  in  love, 
and  to  make  a  virtue  of  thinking  upon  the 
beloved  at  a  particular  time,  is  to  suggest  that 
one's  constant  thought  is  capable  of  increase. 

He  rose,  and  paced  the  room  ;  there  were 
no  mirrors  in  it  to  reflect  his  deficient  action  as 
he  walked,  and  he  gradually  dropped  it  and 
assumed  a  manlier  air,  as  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  write  just  what   should   occur  to   his    pen. 
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He  need  not  send  the  letter  If  It  did  not  please 
him. 

The  room  In  which  he  was  sitting  opened 
into  another,  and  this  other  again  into  the  hall. 
Both  rooms  were  equally  luxurious  and  warm 
with  artificial  heating,  but  the  hall  was  colder, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  to  brace  his  nerves  as 
he  passed  through  it.     There  was  a  sky-light, 
and  the  roof  was  white  with  the  falling  snow 
which  made  a  chill  strange  gleam  about  the 
stairways  and  the  walls.     Sir  Edmund's  eyes 
looked  lovingly  at  the  beautiful  things  in  the 
rooms   and    the    hall,    as   he   passed   through 
them.     They  were  familiar   to   him   and   yet 
always  fresh  ;  nothing  wanted   rearrangement, 
everything    was    at    its     best.       He    turned 
out    of  the  hall,   Into  a  little  sanctum  where 
he   had   used   to    shut    himself  in,    when   he 
heard  carriages  driving  up  to  the  door,  from 
his     life-long     distaste     for     visitors.       Lady 
Jane  had  always  called  It  "  Edmund's  room." 
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He  shut  himself  up  there,  now  again,  and 
he  looked  round. 

This  room  was  very  different  to  the  rest  of 
the  house. 

There  Is  a  sort  of  beauty,  like  a  spirit,  which 
Is  born  of  association  and  comes  best  to  dwell 
upon  things  of  slight  intrinsic  value  ;  just  as  we 
perceive  the  beauty  of  expression  in  its  highest 
power  upon  an  ordinary  face.  And  Lady  Jane 
had  not  cast  out  things  which  this  spirit  digni- 
fied. Old  texts  and  toys,  trifles  which  thought 
or  prayer  had  consecrated,  these  were  not 
broken  or  put  away  :  they  were  placed  rever- 
ently in  "  Edmund's  room,"  and  the  delicate 
needlework  which  covered  the  furniture,  in 
the  panels  of  Its  carved  oak,  was  the  work 
of  Lady  Jane's  own  fingers.  This  room  looked 
into  the  conservatory  too,  and  was  of  small 
proportions,  like  the  room  of  an  university 
student.  There  were  Sir  Edmund's  favourite 
college  reading-desk,  indeed,  his  writing-table, 
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and  his  chair  ;  on  the  walls  were  some  shields 
with  mottoes — also  relics  of  Oxford — and  a  por- 
trait of  his  mother.  But  the  colleQ^e  relics  were 
not  what  most  attracted  Sir  Edmund  now ;  he 
looked  at  the  still  less  considerable  waifs  and 
strays  of  childhood,  with  a  yearning  in  his  heart 
that  was  like  pain.      Whose  should  they  be  ? 

The  question  that  he  asked  himself,  like  this, 
touched  him  more  nearly  than  the  wider  need 
that  there  should  be  an   heir  to  Trefusis  and 
the  "■  sixty  thousand  a  year,"  which  Mrs.  Tom- 
linson  had  accurately  estimated.     Sir  Edmund 
had  been  brought  up  by  his  saintly  mother  to 
be  generous  and  patient  and  prayerful.     Amid 
the  common  things  which  had  weathered  pur- 
gation, was  his   first   '^ poor  box','   upon   which 
that  mother's  hand  had  illuminated  some  words 
from  the  Apocrypha,  too  seldom  heard  in  church 
on  Sundays  :    ''  Give  alms  of  thy  goods,  and 
never  turn  thy  face  away  from  any  poor  man  ; 
and  then  the  face  of  the   Lord  shall   not  be 
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turned  away  from  thee."  Sir  Edmund  read 
the  text  upon  the  box,  for  the  ten-thousandth 
time,  as  he  sat  down  before  his  writinof-table. 
He  remembered  the  Hteral  sense  with  which 
he  had  endowed  it,  in  his  eadiest  years, — "  the 
face  of  the  Lord." — It  was  so  much  better  to 
earn  a  gHmpse  of  that  vision,  than  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  salaried  officers  of  a  charity 
organisation.  He  smiled  and  wondered  to 
himself  if  he  should  ever  have  a  son  to  in- 
struct in  this  old-fashioned  creed.  And  thea 
he  fell  to  thinking  that  such  a  text  was  likely 
enough  to  be  Eugenia's  guide,  as  far  as  her 
small  means  allowed  :  he  saw  her  face  before 
him  with  those  tears  in  her  lovely  eyes  which 
he  felt  the  reading  of  it  would  bring, — he 
could  not  have  quite  told  w^hy, — perhaps  only 
because  she  had  a  feeling  for  the  poetic  beauty 
of  words,  perhaps  because  she  loved  the  poor 
and  knew  her  prayer-book  well. 

The  text  served  Sir  Edmund  in  orood  stead. 
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It  recalled  to  his  memory  that  passage  In  Mrs. 
Tomlinson's  letter  about  Eugenia's  Convalescent 
Home  ;  It  suggested  to  him  a  motive  for  subject 
of  his  writlnor-. 

But  what  Sir  Edmund  wrote,  this  time,  ex- 
pressed but  little  that  was  In  his  heart,  although 
he  llneered  over  It  an  hour  and  more.  He 
had  written  much,  In  times  of  Ill-health  and 
enforced  seclusion,  and  his  pen  was  generally 
glib,  but  to-day  he  made  long  pauses  between 
short  sentences,  and  felt  there  was  much 
reading  between  the  lines  required  to  make  his 
sense  Intelligible. 

This  was  all  that  he  said  : 

*'My  dear  Miss  Brand,"  (for  that  much  of 
appropriation  he  could  not  deny  himself : — she 
had  at  least  allowed  and  counted  on  his  friend- 
ship : — but  he  slurred  the  "my"  Into  the  "dear" 
until  It  looked  "almost  like  the  flourish  of 
some  people's  capital  D,"  he  thought — only 
that  Sir  Edmund  did  not  Indulge  In  flourishes), 
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**  I  have  heard  this  morning  from  Mrs.  Tom- 
'  linson,  of  your  renewed  health.     I  hope  it  has 

*  not  been  presumption  on  my  part  to  have  felt 

*  for  you  in  your  illness  as  deeply  as  I  confess 
^  to  have  done.  In  illness,  you  will  recollect, 
'  I  have  the  right  to  sympathise.    That  I  should 

*  assure  you  of  such  sympathy,  is — I  believe — 

*  unnecessary.  I  have  at  least  dared  to  ima- 
'  gine  such  assurance  as  unnecessary  as  the 
'  assurance  of  my  sorrow  for  your  loss." — 

Sir  Edmund  sighed  and  shrugged  hjs 
shoulders  as  he  re-read  that  sentence;  what 
a  piece  of  work  it  was  1  How  unlike  the  usual 
facility  of  his  simple  English.  Why  was  it 
so  difficult  to  write  ?  And  why  was  it  that  it 
seemed  as  if — should  she  speak  but  one  word 
of  encouragement — the  ice  would  thaw,  and  he 
could  tell  her  all  his  inmost  thoughts  ?  He 
went  on,  after  a  long  pause. 

— ''  But,  you  see,  there  are  people  who  give 

*  and  people  who  take.    You  have  the  nature  on 
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'which  claims  are  made.  In  writing  to  you 
'  to-day,  I  feel  that  I  am  but  as  one  of  the  many 
'who  make  them.  I  will  try  to  consider  my 
'claim  insignificant,  but,  that  you  should  grant 
'  it,  will  be  much  to  me.  I  am  a  man  of  no 
'  merit " — the  desire  to  speak  of  himself  to 
Euorenia  became  more  and  more  irresistible. 
— ''  I  have  always  been  better  treated  than  I 
'  have  deserved  to  be.      I  am  merely  the    ill- 

*  made  peg  upon  which  all  sorts  of  good  things 
'have  been  hung.  If  the  peg  were  not  bent 
'  it  would  not  hold  so  many  favours.  My  wish 
'  is,  to  turn  some  of  these  good  things  to  the 

*  service  of  those  you  account  worthy.  It  Is 
'  your  feeling  for  the  claims  of  the  many  that 
'  may  allow  my  claim.  I  have  heard  of  your 
'work  among  the  poor  at  Shortlands.  Am  I 
'  too  far  away  to  join  in  It  this  Christmas-tide  P' 
'  This  is  only  a  suggestion  that  I  am  at  your 
'  disposal.  No  distance  would  seem  long  to  me,. 
* — you  know  that  I  am  not  too  ill  to  travel — 
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'  no  labour  tedious  ;  to  be  associated  in  your 
'  aims  would  double  all  my  life." 

He  stopped,  for  he  felt  that  his  intense  wish 
to  see  her  had  escaped  him  in  those  last  words. 
He  feared  he  might  have  said  too  much.  He 
wheeled  his  chair  round,  and  stirred  the  fire 
impatiently ;  the  flames  flared  up  through  the 
gathering  darkness,  and  shone  upon  his  earnest, 
wistfd  face.  They  lit  the  old  carved  mantel- 
piece, on  which,  just  where  their  glow  showed 
brightest,  Lady  Jane  had  set  two  words  as  a 
sort  of  motto  :  ''Aimer:  SavoirT — *'  Love  and 
Knowledge,"  she  had  used  to  say  to  her  boy 
with  a  smile,  "  Know  Love, — Love  Know- 
ledge.'— And  Sir  Edmund  felt  that,  at  last,  he 
had  begun  to  prize  the  mottoes  rightly. 

He  wheeled  his  chair  to  the  table  again. 
His  instinct  was  to  conceal,  not  to  erase,  his 
wish :  he  finished  the  letter  in  hasty,  studied 
coldness :  "  This  note  needs  no  answer  but 
*  the  prospectus  of  your  Convalescent  Home. 
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'Will  you  give   a  message  from   me  to  Lord 

*  Shortlands  ?  You  will  adapt  one  to  his  great 
'  need  better  than  I  should  :  and  so  I  do  not 
'put  it  into  words.      He  has  given  me  a  hope 

*  that  some  day  I  may  ask  the  favour  of  being 

*  presented  to  Mrs.  Brand. — And  will  you  be- 
'  lieve  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours,  ' 

*  Edmund  Trefusk." 


He  pushed  the  letter  from  him  on  the  blot- 
ting-case,  as  he  signed  his  name  by  the  firdight. 
He  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  itared 
at  his  own  signature.  Would  his  request]  have 
any  weight  ?  Was  not  this  excuse  of  his  a 
cowardly  one  ?  There  was  a  scroll  in  front  of 
him  inscribed  with  the  test  of  life,  for  thi  little 
sitting-room  was  decorated  with  Latin  inscrip- 
tions: '' Non  est  vivere  sed  valeix  vita!'  Would 
he  prevail  ? 

"  Inadequate  !  "  was  his  unspoken  combent : 
he  felt  ashamed  of  his  own  recommencation. 
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''If  I  could  only  have  pleaded  my  self  I'  he 
thought,  '*  instead  of  my  wretched  money ! " 
Still  he  was  conscious  that,  in  this  case,  his 
possessions  were  his  best  guarantee — and 
this  without  fancying  for  one  moment  that 
Eugenia  cared  for  his  possessions.  Self-seek- 
ing was  the  last  thing  in  the  world  she  could 
be  taxed  with.  But  his  wealth  gave  him  a  real 
right  to  offer  help  to  any  charitable  project, 
without  its  seeming  a  favour,  or  a  piece  of  self- 
denial.  ''  She  has  nothino^,"  he  said  to  himself 
with  an  immense  pride — not  in  his  riches  but  in 
her  poverty — "  Mrs.  Tomlinson  makes  out  that 
she  has  not  a  hundred  a  year,  for  her  clothes 
and  her  charities." — As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs. 
Tomlinson  would  have  been  outside  the  mark 
if  she  had  halved  that  sum,  but  the  notion  of  a 
grown  woman's  allowance  being  under  fifty 
pounds  a  year,  would  have  been  even  less 
appreciable  to  Sir  Edmund  than  to  his  in- 
formant.— And  then  he  was  so  glad  that  she 
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had  nothinor  •  It  threw  such  a  sweet  llorht  of 
possible  uses  upon  his  own  wealth!  No;  she 
could  not  resent  his  offer  of  help,  but  dare  he 
send  her  a  letter  at  all  ?  Was  she  not  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  state  of  his  feelings  towards 
her,  to  read  the  longings  he  had  longed,  as  well 
as  the  words  he  had  written  ? 

"  Well,  what  if  she  were  ?  "  .  .  .  And  at  this 
moment  one  of  his  own — perfectly  selected — 
footmen  decided  the  question  for  him  ;  for  it 
was  post-time,  and  he  came  to  ask  his  master 
if  he  had  any  letters.  Then  Sir  Edmund, 
being  detected  in  the  act  of  staring  at  the  one 
he  had  just  completed,  sealed  it  without  another 
oflance  and  ea-ve  it  him. 

But  still  he  let  his  fancy  drift  away,  imaging 
a  fair  future  for  Eugenia  and  himself,  in  London 
and  at  Trefusis.  It  was  not  vulgar  or  showy ; 
adjuncts  of  splendour  counted  in  it  for  very 
little, — Sir  Edmund  gave  no  thought  to  horses 
or  parties, — but  it  was   noble,  useful,  earnest, 
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laro;e-hearted  and  full-handed.  And  throueh 
the  pageant  of  it  all,  as  he  saw  her  moving 
in  her  pure  and  peerless  beauty,  he  saw  his 
own  more  humble  figure  at  her  side,  her  guide, 
her  helper,  her  husband. 

And  then,  with  a  quick  sigh,  he  came  back 
to  the  realisation  of  his  own  loneliness.  But 
the  dream  had  not  been  idle,  it  had  done  him 
more  good  than  a  friend's  visit,  and  as  much 
as  most  priests'  sermons.  ''  Was  there  no- 
thino-,"  he  debated  in  his  mind,  '*  that  he  could 
do  for  others,  feeling  that  he  was  working  for 
her  generous  sake  and  in  the  way  that  she 
would  have  him  work  ?  "  His  own  tenantry 
— for  "poor"  they  could  hardly  be  called — 
had  all  their  needs  supplied  : — never  had  any 
landlord  such  well-reo^arded  and  erateful  dt- 
pendents — but  there  were  others. 

Sir  Edmund  rose  and  searched  a  paper-rack 
in  which  lay  some  of  the  contents  of  the  day's 
postbag ;    circulars,    petitions,    journals.       He 
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spent  a  little  while  in  glancing  through  them. 
He  was  In  the  mood  In  which  he  might  have 
responded  to  some  confiding  widow's  appeal, 
or  dubious  orphan's  claim  ;  but,  as  It  happened, 
neither  met  his  eaze.  He  was  thrown  back 
Upon  the  journals.  One  of  them  was  the 
*'  Illustrated  London  News." 

As  he  turned  over  the  leaves,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  list  of  ''wills  and  bequests,"  and 
lit  on  the  account  of  the  contents  of  Lady 
Shortlands'  will.  She  had  not  had  much  to 
leave — the  Carruthers  w^ere  poor — but  what 
she  had,  she  had  left  to  neither  of  her  well-placed 
daughters,  but  to  her  ''only  niece,  Eugenia 
Brand."  It  was  but  a  few  thousands — a  tithe 
of  Sir  Edmund's  annual  Income, — but  it  was 
equivalent  to  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Brand's  small 
fortune,  and.  In  doubling  the  resources  of  the 
mother  and  daughter,  left  the  daughter  wholly 
independent. 

This    then   accounted    for    the    funds    with 
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which  she  had  commenced  her  Convalescent 
Home.  Sir  Edmund  experienced  an  Invol- 
untary pang  of  disappointment,  whereas  his 
mind  should  have  been  set  at  rest  by  this 
discovery.  In  his  humility  and  with  his 
modest  estimate  of  self,  he  thought,  *'  I  can 
have  no  claim  now," — not  that  he  had  felt 
an  instant's  doubt  of  Eugenia's  honesty  and 
truthfulness.  But,  had  he  known  her  better 
than  he  did,  he  would  have  recognised  that 
this  small  fortune  was  no  obstacle  to  his 
pretensions :  on  the  contrary,  it  lifted  aside 
the  bar  which  his  great  wealth  would  always 
have  seemed  to  her  pride.  She  was  provided 
for,  and  her  wants  were  few ;  If  love  came  to 
her.  It  must  make  Itself  welcome,  now  or  ever, 
for  love's  sake  alone.  Moreover  this  inherit- 
ance made  for  Sir  Edmund,  In  a  way  he  little 
knew  :  it  was  another  tie  upon  Eugenia's  will. 
She  never  could  regard  a  free  gift  of  Lady 
Shortlands'  as  a  godsend  for  Lieutenant  Jar  vis  ; 
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and  so  she  had  at  once  applied  a  portion  of 
the  Income  from  it  to  her  cottage  home  for 
sick  children — that  gentle,  hidden  channel  for 
kind  endeavour  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  every 
day,  in  which  Sir  Edmund  had  wished  to  par- 
ticipate. But  what  he  felt  was,  now  that  the 
news  of  this  small  windfall  had  become  public 
property,  might  not  his  offer  of  assistance  seem 
Impertinent  ?  He  had  Imagined  that  Eugenia's 
"  Home"  was  dependent  on  contributions,  but 
now  that  she  had  a  little  Income  of  her  own, 
every  penny  of  which  she  could  apply  to  it  if 
she  chose,  she  would  perhaps  prefer  to  stand 
alone.  Sir  Edmund  was  ashamed  of  his  own 
eagerness  to  be  of  service.  His  first  Impulse 
was  to  Q:et  his  letter  back. 

He  rane  the  bell,  but  his  demand  for  the 
post-bag  came  too  late.  It  had  been  already 
sent  down  to  the  near  town,  whence  the  letters 
were  despatched  at  six  o'clock.  The  matter 
was    not    important :    he    had    communicated 
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with  Eugenia,  that  was  what  signified.  His 
faith  in  her  was  strono^  enouorh  to  let  him 
trust  that  she  would  know  he  must  have 
written  in  ignorance  of  the  terms  of  Lady 
Shortlands'  will. 

All  the  same,  the  awkwardness  of  having 
put  himself  forward  without  sufficient  warrant, 
haunted  him,  and  made  him  restless.  He 
would  get  rid  of  the  matter  by  putting  away 
Mrs.  Tomlinson's  letter ;  he  did  not  destroy 
it  because  it  contained  a  mention  of  his  lady's 
name.  Both  the  letter  and  the  "  Illustrated 
London  News,"  he  locked  into  a  drawer  in 
his  wTiting-table,  a  little  drawer,  the  key  of 
which  was  upon  his  watch-chain. 

In  the  drawer  there  were  some  other  keys 
which  had  been  locked  in  there  for  greater 
security.  They  were  labelled,  with  small 
parchment  labels,  and  wore  an  important  and 
secretive  air.  He  took  them  out.  One  of 
them  was  the  key  of  a  chest,  in  which  many 
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of  Lady  Jane's  jewels — those,  in  fact,  which 
she  had  most  worn — had  been  put  away  at  the 
time  of  her  death. 

Sir  Edmund  sighed  heavily  :  then  a  thought 
struck  him  and  he  looked  at  his  watch.  There 
were  clocks  in  the  room,  and  others  outside 
had  been  striking,  in  the  hall — clocks  of  beau- 
tiful tone,  that  did  not  tease  you  but  gently 
warned  you  of  the  ceaseless  flight  of  time  : — but 
it  is  indisputable  that,  however  many  and  how- 
ever orchestral  clocks  may  be,  if  a  man  wants 
to  assure  himself  of  the  time  he  always  looks 
at  his  own  watch.  This  conviction  occurred 
to  Sir  Edmund  at  the  moment,  and  made  him 
smile  at  the  little  notice  he  took  of  his  many 
fine  things. 

"  But  I  hope  it  is  not  that  I  want  to  see  my 
own  time  of  day,"  he  thought,  as  he  remem- 
bered an  ex-acquaintance  at  Oxford — a  college 
don,  with  a  great  vocation  for  setting  things 
to  riehts  in  his  own  I'ttle  world — whom  he  had 
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once  caught  tampering  with  a  sun-dial  in  an 
old  quadrangle,  *'to  put  it  right  by  his  own 
watch ! " 

It  was  not  six  yet ;  two  hours  before  he  need 
change  his  coat  for  his  solitary  dinner — for  Sir 
Edmund  dined  as  late  as  possible,  to  avoid  a 
long  evening — just  those  two  hours  which  are 
happiest  of  all  the  day,  in  winter-time  if  not  in 
summer  too,  when  one  is  among  those  one 
loves.  Not  six  yet!  He  would  have  plenty 
of  time  for  one  of  those  duties  which  he  had 
so  long  put  off,  his  visit  to  the  strong-room 
where  this  chest  was  kept  of  which  he  had  just 
found  the  key ;  it  contained  much  that  he  was 
anxious  to  look  over.  He  sent  for  his  house- 
steward,  but  he  went  to  the  strong-room 
alone. 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  was  going  to  make  a 
choice  among  those  favourite  jewels  of  his 
mother's — a  choice  which  might  be  futile,  and 
of  which,  at  any  rate,  he  would  prefer  that  no 
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one  but  himself  should  be  aware — it  was  some- 
thing to  do ! 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  riches  bring  their 
troubles  with  them,  but  the  saddest  thing  of 
all  they  bring,  is,  perhaps,  an  overmastering 
loneliness,  unlightened  by  any  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  busy  itself  with  work.  Generally  Sir 
Edmund  could  read ;  but  this  afternoon  he 
was  far  too  restless  for  any  purely  sedentary 
occupation. 

The  house-steward  brought  his  master  the 
keys,  and  the  servants  lit  him  to  the  strong- 
room ;  then  they  left  him  to  what  might  have 
been,  for  most  men,  a  gloating  hour ;  but  he 
had  less  in  his  nature  of  the  miser's  temper 
than  any  man  alive.  There  was  no  hurry ; 
time  was  plenty  with  him,  and  the  room  was 
warmed,  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  with  hot- 
water  pipes,  the  heat  from  which  ascended 
through  open  gratings.  He  unlocked  the 
chest,  and  sat  himself  down  before  it  sadly. 
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Then   he    opened   one   of  the  jewel-cases,  at 
random. 

How  beautiful  they  were,  the  flashing  gems, 
which  had  been  selected  with  what  pride  and 
judgment !  They  snatched  at  the  light  of  Sir 
Edmund's  candle,  as  it  fell  on  them,  and  starred 
it  back  again  in  refracted  rays,  although  they 
held  it  all  the  while  in  their  liquid  glistening ; 
they  seemed  to  illuminate  the  twilight  of  the 
dark  iron-bound  chamber,  as  if  blades  of  grass, 
besprent  with  dew,  had  sprung  there.  The" 
stones  were  very  fine,  and,  where  a  modern 
setting  had  been  needed,  had  been  reset  with 
taste  and  care.  Among  them  were  some, 
however,  that  had  other  merit  beside  their 
intrinsic  value,  from  rarity  or  historical  associa- 
tion, for  Sir  Edmund's  father  had  been  a 
judicious  patron,  and  had  always  chosen  "  what 
was  best."  Presently,  his  cheek  flushing  a 
little,  as  he  did  so.  Sir  Edmund  opened  the 
case  of  a  ring.     It  had  been  his  mother's  en- 
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oao-ement  rinor,  and  his  father  had  obtained  it, 
by  a  connoisseur  s  aid,  through  some  means 
which  left  no  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity. 

In  the  case  was  a  small  plate  of  thin  gold 
on  which  the  history  of  the  ring  was  graven. 
It  had  belonged  to  the  ill-fated  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. Like  all  the  things  we  see  that  have  been 
hers,  it  seemed  to  have  some  special  halo  of 
charm  around  it,  some  irresistibly  attractive 
light  that  ''was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
time."  It  was  a  plainly  rounded  circlet  of 
pure  gold,  supporting  one  large  sapphire, 
smooth-surfaced,  save  for  some  few  scratches, 
but  uncut,  by  nature  shaped  almost  exactly  like 
a  heart.  Round  the  sapphire  was  a  narrow 
band  of  small  diamonds,  and,  above  it,  a  low 
diamond  crown.  The  effect  of  the  whole  ring 
was  rough,  and  almost  sombre  ;  a  modern 
jeweller  would  have  called  it  barbaric,  and 
have  made  you  a  much  more  brilliant  and 
delicate  affair  to  this  design.     He  would  have 
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shaped  and  cut  the  sapphire,  he  would  have 
made  the  crown  a  miracle  of  accurate  and 
dainty  workmanship  ;  and  the  ring  would  have 
pricked  your  fingers  at  both  ends  and  had  need 
of  care  in  the  wearing.  This  ring  was  clumsy, 
perhaps  ;  but  it  was  made  to  be  worn,  and  to 
last.  The  heart-shaped  sapphire  was  firmly 
bedded  In  its  jewelled  border,  the  little  crown 
above  it  was  somehow  beautiful, — flat,  not 
peaked,  and  lengthened  out  the  full  width  of 
the  stone.  The  woman  who  wore  the  rinor 
might  turn  It  round  on  her  finger,  so  that  the 
jewel  was  Inside  her  hand  ;  she  might  clench 
her  fingers  over  it,  In  love  or  sorrow  or  pain  ; 
it  would  not  bend,  or  gall  her.  There  was 
something  royal  about  it  still,  after  all  these 
crowding  years  ;  and  the  stone  was  rare — a 
wonderful,  great  sapphire  with  hues  of  purple, 
and  even,  as  It  were,  a  greenish  crescent  afloat 
in  its  unflawed  blue — a  stone  worth  a  king's 
ransom. 
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Sir  Edmund  put  it  on ;  it  was  not  over- 
small,  for  a  woman's  ring,  and  it  fitted  his  left- 
hand  little  finger.  It  called  up  many  mem- 
ories ;  he  recollected  how  that  It  had  been 
almost  his  first  Introduction  to  anything  like 
interest  in  history, — the  tangible  link  with  what 
was  Illustrious  and  dead,  with  years  of  marvel 
and  of  light  gone  by, — as  it  shone  upon  his 
mother's  delicate  hand.  She,  who  had  so 
many  rings,  had  worn  but  few ;  her  marriage 
circlet,  and  this,  and  one  In  which  a  piece  of 
untrimmed  /apis,  was  engraven  with  the  motto, 
'' Sono  miar  The  wedding-ring  was  a  sign 
that  she  belonged  to  her  husband,  but  this 
common  ring,  which  was  upon  Sir  Edmund's- 
watch-chaln  now,  "  is,"  she  had  used  to  say,  ''  my 
assurance  that  there  is  still  something  of  my- 
self that  Is  free."  The  sapphire  ring,  Sir  Ed- 
mund thought,  must  never  grace  a  hand  un- 
worthy to  succeed  to  the  mission  of  hers — 
a  mission  of  generosity  and  gentleness.     And 
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then  his  heart  began  to  beat  faster,  as  he 
thouorht  of  a  hand  he  knew  that  was  Indeed 
worthy,  a  hand  Hke  sun-warmed  marble — the 
marble  of  an  eternal  statue,  with  its  fine  firm 
grain — not  white  from  constant  covering,  yet 
with  no  hint  of  red  ;  a  capable  hand.  And  the 
touch  of  that  dear  hand,  as  he  remembered  it, 
how  it  had  thrilled  him  ;  how  he  had  felt,  at 
once,  the  heart  that  guided  it  to  be  noble  and 
pure  and  good  ! 

Sir  Edmund  had  much  faith,  though  he  had 
but  little  hope.  He  slid  the  ring  into  his 
pocket,  and  put  the  larger  cases  away.  But, 
as  he  glanced  at  some  of  the  other  things — for 
Lady  Jane's  jewels  had  been  as  numerous  as 
they  were  rare — he  selected  from  among  them 
a  narrow  plain  gold  bracelet,  fine  as  a  bangle, 
with  a  cross,  upon  it,  dexterously  made  to  lie 
on  the  flesh  of  the  arm — a  beautiful  bracelet, 
but  simple  in  design,  and  of  little  value — and 
an   anchor   In    square    diamonds    of   exquisite 
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lustre  and  immense  size,  which  would  be  worth 
at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  Si-r  Edmund's 
recognition  of  the  beauty  of  things,  of  their 
real  poetic  meaning,  was  only  equalled  by 
his  high  contempt  for  their  money  worth. 
And,  without  considering  the  subject,  he  was 
sure  that  Eugenia  felt  as  he  did.  He  knew 
that  if  the  plain  gold  bracelet  should  chance 
to  fit  her  arm,  and  the  symbol  on  it  not  dis- 
please her  as  an  ornament,  it  would  be  quite 
as  precious  in  her  estimation  as  the  diamond 
anchor,  which  indeed,  being  of  commonplace 
modern  workmanship,  he  rightly  judged  she 
would  not  care  for  much.  The  ring — that  was 
a  different  matter.  There  was  a  spirit  upon 
that — a  light  from  other  days  and  a  shadow 
of  beloved  memories. 

As  he  put  the  things  away,  Sir  Edmund's 
vision  of  Eugenia,  in  all  the  splendour  of  these 
costly  gems,  made  him  linger  and  fall  into 
a  reverie.     At  least  he  had  something  to  give 
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her  that  Lady  Shortlands'  legacy  could  never 
buy.  Meanwhile  he  put  the  candle  inside 
the  wooden  chest,  to  see  what  else  it  held — 
some  papers,  stored  away  for  safety,  some 
parchment  deeds,  some  letters,  some  wooden 
boxes,  lined  with  wool  and  flannel,  in  which 
were  coins  and  unset  stones.  The  chest  was 
a  very  ancient  one,  of  black  oak :  he  had 
forgotten  it,  or  perhaps  he  had  never  seen  it 
before.  It  arrested  his  attention,  now,  quite 
as  much  as  the  jewels  had  done. 

In  the  further  corner  of  it  was  a  sealed 
packet.  He  took  it  out:  it  contained  his 
father's  letters  to  his  mother,  docketed  "  To 
be  destroyed  unread,  except  by  my  dear  boy 
Edmimd,  whom  they  most  concern^  Still 
hesitating  a  little.  Sir  Edmund  broke  the  seal, 
and  perused  a  few  of  the  letters  :  somehow 
they  left  him  cold.  They  were  not  love- 
letters  ;  his  father's  love-letters  had  belonged 
to  a  prior  period,  and  had,    perhaps,   been   of 
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a  different  order;  but  those  Lady  Jane  had 
not  left  In  being — even  for  her  son's  eyes. 
These  were  letters  which  had  been  written 
during  short  times  of  enforced  absence  or 
important  business,  and  had  m.ostly  to  do  with 
the  boy's  health  and  education.  They  were 
kind  and  even  anxious ;  but  withal,  formal. 
They  did  not  come  up  to  Sir  Edmund's  ideal 
of  what  his  father  had  been,  from  his  mother  s 
description.  The  letters  gave  a  truer  picture, 
no  doubt ;  for  the  father  whose  memory  Sir 
Edmund  had  been  educated  to  revere,  was 
a  creation  of  his  mother's,  not  consciously 
devised,  but  sprung  from  recollection  and 
regret,  as  the  type  of  love  and  duty.  Sir 
Edmund  mused  over  his  perusal,  half  disap- 
pointed, half  absorbed,  as  he  leaned  over  into 
the  old  carved  chest  in  which  he  had  placed 
the  liorht.     He  was  still  as  a  miser  or  a  monk 
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might  be,  amid  their  gems  or  manuscripts, 
in    his    involuntary    work    of   undoing.      And 
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he  started,  when  his  house-steward  came  at 
last  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

There  seemed  to  Sir  Edmund,  in  his  wonted 
straightforwardness,  to  be  something  mean  in 
his  reading  these  letters,  when  he  was  thus 
discovered,  although  he  had  every  right  to 
do  so.  The  full  reading  of  them  would  have 
destroyed  an  illusion  which  he  had  grown  up 
to  believe  in  :  he  felt  as  if  he  were  caught 
furtively  chipping  a  statue  to  find  veins  in 
the  marble.  Instead  of  responding  to  the 
knock,  he  rose,  walked  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.     The  steward  was  In  the  passage. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Edmund,"  he  said ; 
'*  but  there  is  a  messeno^er  come  over  from  the 
town,  post-haste,  to  see  you,  and  I  fear  he  brings 
bad  news." 

Sir  Edmund  came  outside  the  door,  and  closed 
it  behind  him,  without  looking  back.  The 
current  of  his  thoughts  turned  to  Eugenia. 
"  What  sort  of  messenorer  ?  "  he  said. 
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''He  is  Messrs.  Writ's  head-clerk,  Sir  Ed- 
mund." 

A  lawyer  could,  at  least,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Eugenia,  as  far  as  Sir  Edmund  was  con- 
cerned, at  present.  *'  It  is  business,  I  suppose," 
he  said  wearily. 

He  made  as  if  he  would  go  back  into  the 
strong-room  and  close  the  chest,  but  the  door 
had  slammed-to  behind  him  ;  and  it  did  not  mat- 
ter :  the  letters  were  safe  enough  where  they 
were — of  the  jewels  he  never  thought  again. 

"  The  door  is  shut,  Sir  Edmund,"  said  the 
steward ;  ''it  has  a  spring-lock,  and  fastens 
itself.  Have  you  the  key  with  you,  or  have 
you  left  it  inside  the  room  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  in  my  pocket,"  said  Sir  Edmund, 
feeling  a  key  through  the  cloth  of  his  coat  :  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  unlock  the  door,  as  it 
had  shut  itself,  for  the  steward  added  that  the 
messenger  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  :  "  I  will 
come   back  here  presently,"  he  said;    "mean- 
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while,  please  order  this  gentleman  somethingr 
to  eat,  if  he  will  not  stay  for  dinner,  and  see  to 
his  horse :  he  has  had  a  long  ride.  Where 
have  you  put  him  ?  " 

The  house-steward  led  Sir  Edmund  alone 
the  corridors  to  that  same,  warm,  perfumy 
room,  where  we  first  found  him  reading  Mrs. 
Tomlinson  s  letter.  Somehow  its  comfortable 
look  was  altogether  gone,  when  he  re-entered 
it.  Not  that  it  was  untidy,  or  that  the  fire  was 
low.  Lady  Jane's  selected  household  minded 
its  business  better  than  to  allow  of  such 
neglect.  On  the  contrary,  the  tiles  in  the 
grate  shone  brightlier  than  ever,  sending  the 
flames  dancing  back  reflected  from  their  glossy 
surface ;  and  lamps,  shaded  with  white  paper, 
had  been  set  upon  the  principal  tables.  What 
destroyed  so  completely  the  look  of  ease  and 
comfort — of  luxurious  leisure — was  the  presence 
of  the  man  of  business,  who  had  come  to  Sir 
Edmund  from  his  Cornish  solicitors. 
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The  man  of  business  was  splashed  with  snow 
and  mud,  but  he  was  careless  of  that ;  he  had 
not  even  removed  the  heavy  riding-cape  from 
the  shoulders  of  his  coat.  He  was  wet  through: 
but  he  was  standing  bolt  upright,  pale  as  death, 
like  a  man  who  has  come  upon  a  grave  and 
grievous  errand.  He  felt  bound,  with  that  un- 
comfortable sense  of  responsibility  which  sub- 
ordinates often  allow  themselves,  to  catch  cold 
as  a  matter  of  duty  and  without  a  murmur. 

Sir  Edmund  feared  the  man  must  be  in  some 
great  pain  or  trouble  :  he  never  thought  that 
anxiety  for  anything  impersonal  could  so  dis- 
tress a  lawyer:  ''Won't  you  take  off  your 
coat?"  he  said,  in  his  pleasant,  considerate  way. 

The  man  of  business  did  not  answer  the 
question  directly  :  it  seemed  to  him  (in  view 
of  tidings  which  he  had  put  that  coat  on  to 
impart)  to  savour  of  an  awful  flippancy.  He 
became  dramatic,  and  looked  earnestly  at  Sir 
Edmund  :    "  May  I  ask,  Sir  Edmund,  if  you  are 
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in  your  usual  health  ? "   he  said   in  a  serious 
monotone. 

Sir  Edmund  smiled  :  "  Thank  you,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  much  better  than  usual ;  indeed,  I  vary 
so  that  I  begin  to  think  my  illness  must  be 
mainly  nervous." 

***  Nervous?'  —  on  the  nerves,  Sir  Ed- 
mund ? "  the  man  hesitated.  *'  I  mean,"  he 
said  ;  *'  are  you  able  to  stand  a  shock  ?  " 

Sir  Edmund  smiled  again,  sadly  this  time. 
*'  Alas  ! "  he  said  ;  '*  I  can  imagine  no  news 
you  could  bring  me,  that  I  could  not  bear  to 
hear."  He  felt  a  moment's  self-pity  at  his 
own  loneliness  and  immunity  from  keen  per- 
sonal interests. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  man  of  business,  draw- 
ing himself  up  as  if  to  fire  an  invisible  shot, 
and  quite  unable  to  restrain  his  conviction  of 
power,  as  the  bearer  of  tidings  of  such  terrible 
import,  **  I  have  to  announce  to  you,  the 
bad  news  we  have  just  received,  Sir  Edmund, 
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that  Gold  and  Groats  have  stopped  payment  I  " 
He  paused. 

''  Have  they?  "  said  Sir  Edmund,  bewildered. 
*'  I  am  very  sorry — pray  sit  down  ! "  He  knew 
as  little  what  the  man  of  business  meant,  as  the 
man  of  business  knew  of  Lady  Jane's  creed  of 
selection. 

The  man  of  business  was  so  astonished  at 
Sir  Edmund's  reception  of  his  invisible  shot, 
that  he  at  once  did  precisely  what  he  had  been 
told  to  do — took  off  his  coat  and  sat  down — thus 
giving  Sir  Edmund  at  once  the  better  of  the 
entire  interview. 

''  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  know  what  this 
may  mean  to  you  ?"  he  said. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Sir  Edmund,  not  aghast  in 
the  least,  but  this  time  with  no  smile ;  he  was 
not  one  to  trifle  over  a  matter  of  real  import- 
ance :  he  set  to  work  to  give  the  man  his  best 
attention,  because  the  man  was  kind  enough, 
or   dutiful   enough,    to    be   anxious — evidently 
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anxious — on  his  behalf.     "  Does  it  mean  that  I 
am  poor  ?  "  he  asked. 

''  As  near  as  I  can  give  a  name  to  it,  Sir 
Edmund,"  said  the  man — with  a  shake  of  the 
head  and  a  lapse  into  solecism,  meant  to  be 
Impressive,  but  very  tiresome  to  Sir  Edmund's 
educated  ears, — "that  Gold  and  Groats  have 
stopped  payment,  spells  just  one  little  word  of 
four   letters    for   you,    and    that   one   word    is 

Still  Sir  Edmund  was  not  duly  impressed  :• 
he  sat  still,  kept  a  discreet  silence  and  looked 
Interested,  because  the  man's  manner  seemed 
to  demand  from  him  as  much  as  that.  But  he 
discovered  that  he  breathed  quite  placidly,  and 
that  his  mind,  instead  of  being  paralysed,  was 
actively  at  work  in  criticising  the  absurd  turn 
of  the  man's  speech,  when  he  said  that  six  such 
prosy  words  as  those  ''spelt  ruin."  He  wanted 
very  much  to  get  into  the  right  frame  of  mind, 
but  he  could  not.      "  Come,  with  me,  Into  the 
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library,"  he  said,  *'you  shall  have  some  refresh- 
ment there,  unless  you  will  stay  and  share  my 
dinner  with  me.  Then  you  can  tell  me  all 
about  this  sad  failure  of  Gold  and  Groats." ' 

He  spoke,  the  man  of  business  thought,  as 
if  he  were  sorry  for  Gold  and  Groats.  He 
marvelled  to  himself:  "  Is  this  don't-carish- 
ness  put-on  or  real  ?  I  must  impress  him, 
somehow,  with  the  full  significance  of  what 
I   have  to  say." 

And  at  last,  when  he  threw  off  metaphor 
and  stuck  to  business  statements,  the  man  of 
business  managed  to  be  impressive  and 
effectual. 

But  he  was  impressive  at  great  length,  and 
effectual  with  phrases  that  have  no  charm  from 
a  literary  standpoint.  He  does  not  deserve 
exact  quotation.  The  substance  of  his  news 
was  briefly  this. 

Sir  Edmund's  father  had  been,  as  we  know 
already,  an   iron-founder  of  the  first  position 
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and  of  enormous  wealth.  But  Lady  Short- 
lands  had  called  Sir  Edmund  the  "  iron- 
monger" with  far  less  accuracy  than  humour, 
for  he  had  not  been  bequeathed  an  active 
participation  in  the  works — his  father  having 
rightly  judged,  from  his  health  and  his  tastes, 
that  he  was  unfitted  for  such  constant  anxiety 
as  business  demanded  ;  and  preferring  gradu- 
ally to  dissever  the  baronetcy  from  the  iron- 
foundry.  He  had  realised  a  vast  fortune  for 
his  only  son,  and,  as  an  investment  for  the 
greater  part  of  it,  had  started  a  bank,  in  which 
his  own  name  did  not  appear.  This  bank  had 
been  the  chief  source  of  Sir  Edmund's  income, 
although  he  had  not  interested  himself  in  its 
workino-.  And  it  had  now  failed,  renderine 
his  other  sources  of  Avealth  to  their  full  extent 
liable — for  It  was  only  the  real  property  that 
was  strictly  entailed.  But  there  was  no  doubt 
that  this  liability  might  be  modified,  or  even 
evaded,  if  the  affair  were  taken  in  time.     Certain 
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shares  in  the  iron-foundry  Sir  Edmund  still  pos- 
sessed, so  that  he  was  not  without  what,  to  a 
man  whose  education  had  been  different,  would 
have  seemed  a  large  fortune,  but,  by  com- 
parison, would  seem  to  him  the  fraction  which 
stood  for  poverty ;  for  his  estates  were  almost 
wholly  unproductive. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  form  any  esti- 
mate, at  first,  what  this  disaster  would  mean  for 
him,  if  he  determined — as  he  did  at  once  de- 
termine— to  attempt  no  evasion  of  his  liability. 
Money  had  always  seemed  to  Sir  Edmund  a 
necessity  of  so  little  import  that  it  was  small 
wonder  that  he  should  be  cool.  But  the  lawyer, 
who  knew  the  differences  involved  by  each 
additional  hundred  a  year,  in  a  limited  income 
— this  hundred  standing  for  rent,  this  for  stables, 
and  this  for  pleasuring — was  literally  aghast  at 
the  aspect  of  a  client  who  stood  to  lose  some 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  a  year,  at  one  blow, 
and,   in   the  face  of  a  misfortune   so   colossal, 
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yet  retained  his  appetite,  and  pressed  him  to 
stay  for  dinner. 

Had  Sir  Edmund  been  able  to  comprehend 
his  loss,  as  well  as  the  man  of  business  did,  he 
would  hardly  have  been  so  cool :  as  it  was,  his 
ease  of  manner  was  in  no  sense  feigned  ;  and 
the  first  real  feelinof  of  which  he  was  conscious 
was  a  recurrence  of  the  discomfort  he  had  be- 
fore felt,  at  having  sent  that  letter  to  Eugenia. 
In  view  of  that  letter  and  this  news  reaching 
her,  as  they  would  in  all  probability,  on  .the 
same  mornine,  mi^ht  it  not  seem  as  if  he  were 
eliciting  her  sympathy  on  a  false  pretext  of 
offering  his  ?  Besides  he  felt,  in  his  generous 
nature,  that  he  was  less  worthy  of  her  counten- 
ance than  he  had  been  :  six  months  ago  this  loss, 
with  all  its  shifting  of  responsibilities  implied, 
would  almost  have  loosened  a  burthen  from 
Sir  Edmund's  shoulders.  But  now  it  was  all 
different  :  now — and  not  for  his  own  sake — he 
would  have  liked  that  there  should  be  no  limit 
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to  his  wealth.  For  himself,  Indeed,  there  was 
still,  practically,  no  limit  to  it,  because  he  had 
no  wants.  He  was  of  that  liberal  nature  which 
is  as  content  that  great  power  and  great  pos- 
sessions should  belong  to  another  as  to  itself* 
provided  that  the  owner  be  worthy  of  the  heri- 
tage. Had  he,  indeed,  been  guided  by  pure 
selfishness,  he  would  perhaps  have  owned  that 
he  would  rather  the  possessions  and  the  powers 
were  another's  than  his  own.  But  with  that 
ring  in  his  pocket,  although  it  had  no  actual 
warrant  but  his  faith  to  be  there,  all  things  were 
changed  for  him. 

He  became  slowly  absorbed  in  thought, 
while  the  man  of  business  ate  his  food  with 
a  relish.  The  viands  were  not  contemptible, 
and  there  is  no  better  condiment  than  the 
sense  of  one's  own  importance.  The  lawyer 
appraised  his  meal  while  he  enjoyed  it ;  it 
was  served  upon  such  solid  silver,  it  implied 
such    lavish    housekeeping :  why  did   not   the 
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crood  thino^s  of  the  world  fall  to  those  who 
could  appreciate  them  better  ?  But,  as  we 
have  observed,  it  was  not  carelessness  or  cold- 
ness that  made  Sir  Edmund  mind  the  news  so 
little,  but  just  a  want  of  experience  to  teach 
him  what  change  meant  in  all  this  perfection 
that  surrounded  him.  Poverty  ?  loss  ?  these 
were  mere  terms  in  the  aggregate  of  human 
sorrow,  for  Sir  Edmund.  When  he  heard  of 
them,  his  instinct  was  to  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  "give  alms  of  his  goods."  But 
that  he  should  be  expected  to  feel  them, 
seemed  strange  !  He  would  have  recognised 
them  better  than  he  could  from  all  the  lawyer's 
statistics,  had  his  servants  brought  in  common 
crockery  dishes  instead  of  silver,  or  sent  him 
word  that  there  was  no  more  wine.  If  he  could 
have  seen  something  reft  away  from  his  sur- 
roundings he  might  have  understood  loss 
better. 

And  such  a  shock  was  to  come  ere  long. 
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The  lawyer  finished  his  soHtary  meal.  Sir 
Edmund's  dinner  was  timed  for  half  an  hour 
later  :  not  so  much  because  he  liked  loner  hours 
before  dinner,  as  because  after  dinner  he  most 
missed  society.  And  the  man  of  business 
could  not  wait ;  he  had  to  be  back  before  nine, 
in  the  town  that  was  half  a  dozen  miles  away. 
He  had  come  upon  his  errand  from  good- 
nature— thouo^h  it  was  that  doubtful  orood- 
nature  which  makes  a  man  breathe  himself 
by  running  a  mile  out  of  his  way,  sooner  than 
not  be  the  first  to  bring  you  bad  news.  Sir 
Edmund  had  rejected  his  advice  of  evasion, 
point  blank ;  he  was  determined  to  face  his 
liabilities,  and  let  things  take  their  chance. 
The  man  of  business  had  made  no  arrange- 
ments to  stay,  and  his  horse  was  rested  and 
fed. 

The  night,  though  cold,  was  bright ;  no  snow 
was  falling.  There  was  an  exhilarating  touch 
In  the  outside  air,  as  you  met  it.     Sir  Edmund, 
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as  he  accompanied  the  lawyer  to  the  door,  did 
not  look  like  a  man  on  whom  a  crushing  blow 
had  fallen. 

''  I  shall  drive  over  to  your  office,  to-morrow 
morning,"  he  said  briskly,  after  cordially  thank- 
ing the  lawyer  for  coming.  He  was  at  least 
w^se  enoueh  to  see  that  he  had  much  to  learn 
about  his  affairs  and  had  best  set  to  work  on 
them  without  delay.  The  man  of  business 
began  to  have  abetter  opinion  of  Sir  Edmund's 
capacities,  though  he  could  not  bring  hli^iself 
to  forgive  him  for  not  pleading  an  excuse  he 
had  suggested,  within  the  elastic  limits  of  the 
law,  which  might  have  immeasurably  lessened 
his  loss.  He  rode  away,  his  horse's  hoofs  ring- 
ing loud  In  the  covered  portico,  and  then  with 
a  muffled  thud,  where  the  snow  lay  thick  upon 
the  wide  park  drive.  After  a  minute  or  two, 
he  orlanced  back  at  Trefusis  House.  There 
lay  the  mansion,  snug  and  bravely  lit,  with 
such  a  hospitable  air.     There  stood  Its  owner, 
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leaning  against  the  lintel  of  the  great  door, 
under  the  illuminated  portico,  in  his  listless 
attitude.  And,  over  his  head,  what  a  steam 
and  smoke  was  going  up,  from  that  lesser 
block  of  chimneys,  at  the  further  side  of  the 
house!  "Cooking  his  dinner,  no  doubt," 
thought  the  man  of  business,  with  an  envy 
that  was  tempered  by  repletion,  "  but  who 
would  have  thouorht  that  the  flues  of  the 
kitchen  ran  there?"  He  pondered  on  the 
architecture  of  Trefusis,  and  the  windings  of 
its  flues,  as  he  pulled  up  his  warm  riding- 
cape  about  his  ears,  and  rode  home  in  the 
clear  starlit  weather. 

During  that  same  minute  or  two,  the  master 
of  the  mansion  felt  the  outer  air  orrow  chill : 
although  there  was  no  wind  abroad,  the  tem- 
perature was  very  low ; — there  is  no  warmth  in 
starlight : — but,  as  he  came  in,  the  house  struck 
more  than  warm. 

"Too  much  heat  on,"  he  thouofht  to  himself 
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as  he  got  well  into  the  current  of  milder  air, 
which  was  arranged  to  pervade  the  hall,  and 
closed  the  inner  doors  of  the  porch  behind  him. 
"  I  live  in  so  exotic  an  atmosphere :  no  wonder 
I  want  bracincr." 

What  should  he  do  ?  Anything  was  better 
than  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  the  lawyer's 
news,  as  it  might  affect  Eugenia.  That  was 
the  thought  he  dreaded,  and  it  was  inclined  to 
recur.  He  would  go  back  to  the  strong-room, 
to  the  oak  chest,  and  the  deeds,  and_  the 
letters, — which  he  feared  would  disappoint  him 
more  and  more — and  the  boxes,  and  cases  of 
precious  things ;  why !  what  a  fortune  there 
was  there,  in  heirlooms  ;  "  Margaret  " — he  said 
to  himself,  with  a  smile, — "  never  asked  Faust's 
income ;  she  only  cared  about  the  jewels  in 
the  casket  with  the  mirror."  He  could  give 
Eugenia  jewels  finer  than  Margaret's,  and  he 
would  be  able  to  afford  her  a  mirror ;  but  then, 
on   the  other   hand,    it   was  equally  true   that 
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Euofenia  was  not  like  Mariraret.  .  .  .  Could 
she  love  as  Margaret  had  loved  ? 

Sir  Edmund  hummed  to  himself  a  bit  of 
the  orarden  scene  in  Faust,  as  he  strolled  alonof 
the  corridors;  .  .  .  '' dierneller  .  .  .  Yes,  certainly 
there  was  too  much  hot  air  in  the  house  :  he 
would  speak  to  the  groom-of-the-chambers 
about  it.  It  was  curious  that  he  had  never 
noticed  it  before.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  he 
stopped  short  in  his  slow  stroll.  It  was  far 
more  curious  that  he  should  notice  it  now, 
for  he  remembered  that  it  was  not  by  hot 
air,  but  by  hot  water,  that  the  house  was 
warmed — Lady  Jane  had  preferred  hot  water, 
as  the  less  unhealthy.  There  should  be  no 
such  smell  from  the  pipes  as  this. 

It  must  be  from  the  wood  fires  somewhere 
about  the  house. 

But  in  what  rooms  ?  The  oruest-rooms  were 
not  occupied,  his  own  were  on  a  private  stair- 
case, the   kitchen   and   the  servants'   sleeping 
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quarters  were  shut-off  far  away.  He  opened 
a  baize  door,  which  admitted  to  the  passage 
leading  to  those  domestic  regions.  There 
was  no  smoke,  nor  any  savour  of  it  there. 
But  as  he  came  back  into  the  main  corridor, 
he  found  the  smell  increased.  It  was  the 
smell  of  heating  iron  rather  than  of  wood. 
It  could  come  only  from  the  pipes. 

Before  he  had  time  to  ring,  his  house-steward 
joined  him  :  '*  Had  you  finished  in  the  strong- 
room. Sir  Edmund  ? "  he  asked  him,  rather 
reassured  as  to  the  lawyer's  errand  by  Sir 
Edmund's  demeanour. 

'*  I  am  going  back  there  now,"  he  replied  : 
'*by-the-bye,  Purves,  don't  you  notice  a  smell 
of  smoke — -or  of  hot  iron  ?  " 

Purves  raised  his  eyebrows  :  of  course  he 
noticed  smoke,  and  had  been  on  the  alert  to 
find  out  about  it ;  but  it  was  not  his  business 
to  say  so.  '*  Indeed,  Sir  Edmund,"  he  said, 
"  we  have  all  noticed  it  for  the  last  hour  :  we 
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supposed  you  had  been  burning  papers  in  the 
strong-room." 

*'  There  is  no  fire  there,  is  there  ?  "  said  Sir 
Edmund,  half  forgetting,  after  all  that  had 
transpired,  if  he  had  not  been  burning  things : 
— those  letters  ? 

"  No,  Sir  Edmund,  but  there  is  an  open  grate, 
and  a  chimney — and  you  had  lights  .  .  .  and  "... 

''  Come  at  once  with  me !  "  said  Sir  Edmund, 
A  thought  had  struck  him  which  took  the 
limp  out  of  his  gait,  and  nerved  him  into 
strength.  He  walked  quickly,  with  his  steward, 
to  the  door  of  the  strong-room  ;  he  fumbled 
in  his  pocket  for  the  key. 

There  was  but  one  key  in  his  coat  pocket — 
the  key  of  the  old  writing-table  in  his  little 
sitting-room.  He  had  mistaken  this  for  the 
strong-room  key,  when  he  had  felt  for  it  so 
hastily — upon  the  lawyer's  arrival — as  the  door 
slammed  after  him — it/ie  door  ivJiich  closed  ivith 
a  spring. 
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The  key  of  the  strong-room  zuas  in  the  strong- 
room, lying  on  the  floor  by  the  chest. 

Sir  Edmund  saw  it  plainly  in  his  memory ; 
and,  at  the  same  instant,  by  the  same  glance 
upon  that  mental  photograph,  he  saw  the 
candle  left  aslant  within  the  oaken  chest. 

No  doubt  they  were  getting  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  smell  of  burnino^  metal.  Al- 
though  no  smoke  burst  forth  on  them, — but  the 
hot  air  crept  out  only  from  crevices  and  key- 
hole,— it  seemed  by  a  common  .  impulse  that 
Sir  Edmund  and  his  house-steward  laid  their 
palms  upon  the  Iron  door. 

It  was  hot — so  hot  that  it  scorched  their 
fingers  ! 

They  desisted  and  looked  into  each  other's 
faces. 

Then,  as  they  listened.  Sir  Edmund's  quicker 
sense  first  caught  a  dull,  soft  roar  like  the 
roar  of  a  furnace,  muffled  by  the  thickness  of 
the  door. 
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There  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  their 
doubting  what  had  occurred. 

They  were  locked  out  of  the  strong-room 
themselves,  while,  within,  the  precious  things 
that  it  contained  were  all  molten  into  one 
blaze  of  flame.  The  draught  through  the 
ventilators,  by  which  the  warmth  of  the  hot- 
water  pipes  was  meant  to  ascend  and  be 
carried  off  up  the  chimney,  had  fanned  the 
fire  to  fury,  when  once  the  candle  had  caught 
the  letters;  and  the  letters  had  set  light  to 
the  parchments  and  the  wooden  chest. 

Trefusis  lay  calm  and  peaceful  under  the 
cloudless  winter  night,  while  the  most  price- 
less of  its  contents — shut,  as  it  were.  Into  a 
i-etort — were  scorched  and  burned  to  powder 
under  the  liquid  metal;  until  all  beauty  and 
all  treasure  were  gone  out  of  them,  and  the 
inside  of  the  strong-room,  could  Sir  Edmund 
only  have  seen  it,  looked  at  last  likejone[of 
those    seethlno^    caldrons,  in    his   father's   Iron- 
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foundries,    which   had   first    sufficed    to    fill    it 
with  Its  jewels. 

The  same  day  had  robbed  him,  at  once, 
alike  of  income  and  possessions ;  but  it  had 
also  nerved  him  to  a  vigour  he  had  not  felt  for 
years.  And  when  the  moment  came  to  join 
his  forces  with  the  men  whom  the  house- 
steward  had  summoned  to  the  rescue,  Sir 
Edmund  loosed  the  irons  from  his  limbs,  with 
a  new-found  instinct  of  activity,  and  discovered 
that  he  could  exert  himself  more  freely,  when 
unhindered  by  their  clasp.  He  had  bought 
strength  at  the  price  of  wealth,  and  the  boon 
was  worth  the  cost.  Moreover  he  had  saved 
the  father  of  his  dreams. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HOPE— LIEUTENANT  ARTHUR  JOHN  JARVIS.— 
{SPRING). 

All  that  winter,  and  until  the  following  spring 
was  far  advanced,  Mr.  Arthur  John  Jarvis — 
alias  Buck — had  been  with  his  regiment  at 
Portsmouth.  "  It  wasn't  a  bad  sort  of  shop," 
he  would  have  told  you,  ''for  a  chap  with  the 
ready.''  The  life  of  a  garrison  town,  mono- 
tonous as  it  looks  to  an  outsider,  just  "  suited 
his  style  of  beauty,"  and — thanks  to  his  Ash- 
bank  visit  and  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
turned  his  introductions  to  account — he  had 
many  invitations  from  county-people,  who 
had  been  at  Mrs.  Tomllnson's  ball,  and  who 
had  noticed  him,  owing,  mainly,  to  his  own 
self-assertion.      With  his  fine    figure    and   his 
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loud  ways,  he  was  always  a  conspicuous  person 
at  any  ball  or  gathering  where  the  breadth  of 
shoulders  Is  of  more  Importance  than  the  depth 
of  brains — which  was  one  reason  why  his  tailor 
took  pains  with  him — and  Ashbank  had  been 
just  the  right  house  to  exhibit  his  advantages. 
It  was  a  house  where  the  grades  of  society 
were  not  marked  In  hard  lines.  At  Short- 
lands,  Mr.  Arthur  Jarvis  would  have  been  one 
remove  above  the  butler,  in  position,  and  several 
removes  below  the  butler,  in  importance  ;•  but 
at  Ashbank,  what  with  his  own  splash  and 
dash,  and  with  Eugenia's  ill-starred  preference 
to  back  him,  he  had  felt  himself  rather  "  the 
cock  of  the  walk."  Moreover,  thoueh  he  could 
not  talk,  he  could  dance :  and,  after  all,  to 
be  lacking  in  conversation  militates  but  little 
against  a  young  fellow.  In  country  society.  He 
gives  the  agricultural  intellect  its  opportunity. 
Every  now  and  then,  too,  he  got  his  chance 
even   In  after-dinner  talk ;  for  he  was  pretty 
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well  Up  in  the  pursuits  of  country  life,  although 

no    squire ;    and    had    his    hand   in   for   sport, 

although  in  no  sense  a  sportsman.     He  liked 

**  to  kill  things,"  though  he  knew  nothing  about 

their  rearing. 

Add  to  these  qualifications  the  one  we  know 

— that  in  a  rouorh  and  tumble  sort  of  fashion 
<_> 

he  was  an  adept  at  love-making, — and  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  was,  after  all,  as  good  an 
acquisition  as  need  be,  to  a  country-house 
party  of  ignorant  and  healthy  people.  He  was 
no  trouble  as  a  guest,  required  no  better  accom- 
modation than  a  footman,  and  was  ''game" 
for  driving  or  for  tennis-playing  all  day  long. 
When  he  was  not  wanted  on  such  active 
service,  he  could  always  smoke  or  lounge, 
without  making  any  claims  upon  society.  If 
his  heart  was  the  least  bit  touched,  he  enjoyed 
himself  just  so  much  the  better.  "  Not  a  bad 
sort  of  fellow,"  people  would  say,  and,  maybe,  not 
dangerous  to  hear  of,  and  yet  somehow,  he  was 
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apt  to  prove  dangerous  now  and  again,  without 
giving  himself  any  trouble  about  it  either.  And 
the  cause  lay,  perhaps.  In  his  supreme  quality 
of  selfishness,  which  seemed  to  have  a  magnetic 
power,  as  great  and  quite  remorseless  selfish- 
ness sometimes  has.  It  w^as  a  selfishness 
more  negative  than  positive  ;  that  is,  it  did  not 
mean  so  much  that  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
get  things  for  himself,  as  that  he  would  stir  no 
finger  to  get  anything  for  another :  and  the 
odd  result  of  it  was,  that  nobody  ever,  ex- 
pected anything  from  him,  while  everybody 
got  into  the  way  of  doing  what  they  could 
for  him !  Girls  had  been  known  to  fetch  him 
his  racquet,  and  when  he  was  driving  with 
another  man,  it  was  noticeable  that  he  held 
the  reins.  That  was  not  due  to  the  other 
man's  preference ;  It  was  because  Mr.  Buck 
Jarvis  liked  driving. 

In  the   long   run,    one's    experience   of  life 
shows  that  a   nature  like  this   Is   more  to  be 
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feared — because  it  can  less  be  combated — 
than  an  ardent,  active  nature  which  makes 
efforts.  The  nature  that  strikes  out  tracks 
of  action  can  be  met  with  cross-roads,  the 
nature  that  makes  sword  -  thrusts  can  be 
counterfoiled.  But  Buck's  nature  was,  in  its 
very  passivity,  elusive.  Nervous  mothers 
were  sometimes  afraid  of  Vane,  because — 
while  he  was  thoroughly  insincere — he  laid 
himself  out  to  charm.  He  would  be  attentive 
and  punctual.  And  for  that  very  reason  they 
need  not  have  feared  him.  This  mode  of 
living  suited  his  social  book  :  it  held  probabili- 
ties if  not  certainties  :  you  always  knew  where 
to  find  him  :  you  were  sure  of  him :  but,  if  you 
had  any  tact  at  all,  you  always  knew  when  and 
where  to  spoil  his  move.  And  if  he  saw  that 
you  wished  to  do  so,  he  would  generally  save 
you  the  trouble.  Because,  in  all  that  he  did, 
he  had  a  plan  of  action  and  an  end  in  view. 
Why  make  enemies  ? 
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Not  SO  Buck  I  Careless  and  irresponsible  to 
a  degree  that  people  who  made  appointments 
with  him  found  quite  maddening — a  degree 
which,  had  he  not  been  bound,  to  some  extent, 
by  the  routine  of  his  soldier-life,  to  regular  days 
and  hours,  would  have  ended  by  alienating 
him  from  any  acquaintance  but  with  pot-house 
loafers — he  was  yet  always  spoiling  schemes 
and  always  evading  traps,  by  his  happy  but 
brutal  knack  of  forgetting  people's  wishes 
and  breaking  out  afresh  in  any  new  direction 
that  promised  a  fair  prospect  to  his  roving 
glance.  A  mother  who  feared  him  for  her 
daughter  had  the  awkward  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing him  compromise  her  niece  next  day. 

To  a  young  exacting  heart — the  heart  of  a 
school-girl  for  instance — a  nature  like  this,  if  it 
have  once  proved  attractive,  is  more  dangerous 
than  any  other.  It  demands  not  only  self- 
surrender,  but  care.  The  lono^ine  to  eet  an 
influence  over  it — a  hold  upon  its  slippery  sur- 
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face — becomes  stronger  and  strono^er  as  the 
conviction  of  its  utter  irresponsibility  increases. 
A  finer  nature  supplements  this  desire  with  a 
pity  for  the  irresponsibility  which  provokes  it 
— when  the  man  Is  as  passionate  In  his  selfish- 
ness as  Buck,  and  the  woman  as  tender-hearted 
and  as  sinorle-mlnded  as  Euorenla.  It  was  this 
pity  which  had  stolen  Into  her  caress,  when 
she  had  said,  '^poor  love."  Being  translated, 
It  had  meant,  "  How  you  miss  the  truth  of 
things !  How  you  wander  from  the  light ! 
Dear  as  you  are,  and  god-like  in  your  power 
to  cause  me  pain,  how  much  more  to  be  com- 
passionated you  are,  yourself,  because  you 
cannot  hold  another  as  dreadfully  and  deeply 
dear,  because  you  cannot  feel  this  blessed  pain 
you  cause,  which  is  more  to  me  than  all  the 
world  beside." 

Yes  !  that  was  what  Buck  did  not  know — 
what  in  all  life  would  be  a  secret  to  him,  for 
you    cannot    train    a    weed    to    perfume — the 
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prlcelessness  of  pain.  His  heart  was  san- 
guine and  his  senses  keen  :  the  world  was 
full  of  roses.  Touch  and  taste  and  handle, 
for  to-day  is. 

Not  that  even  so  much  Introspection  as  this 
had  ever  strayed  Buck's  way  from  the  realms  of 
thought.  What  gives  to  a  young  life,  like  his, 
its  tragic  aspect,  when  you  set  yourself  to  study 
it,  is  that — as  far  as  one  can  say  so  at  all,  of  a 
sentient  animal — it  never  thinks.  The  doof  is 
much  more  thoughtful,  for  it  is  not  able  to 
waste  its  time  in  chattering,  and  is  not  fool 
enough  to  smoke  and  drink  Itself  into  more 
than  normal  stupidity. 

Buck  had  two  aims — not  that  (again)  he 
ever  troubled  to  formulate  them,  or  was  con- 
scious that  they  were  aims  :  they  were,  with 
him,  the  merest  Instincts — to  be  jolly  by  day, 
and  tired  by  night.  He  could  imagine  nothing 
worse  than  dulness  or  sleeplessness,  and,  know- 
ing neither,  he  never  troubled  even  to  imagine 
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these.  He  had  been  just  ''so  fortunate" 
always.  He  was  not  quite  an  idiot,  and  so 
had,  in  each  case,  managed  to  pass  his  ex- 
aminations. Here  might  have  lain  a  trouble. 
Had  he  been  plucked,  it  might  have  ''  hipped  " 
him.  As  it  was,  an  examination  had  always 
meant  a  *'  big  drink  "  afterwards,  and  then  a 
sort  of  oblivion,  which — thanks  to  his  strength 
and  his  youth — had  never  even  left  him  a 
headache. 

In  all  seriousness,  one  sometimes  wonders 
how  a  nature  like  this  appears  to  God  (amid 
the  varieties  of  His  creation),  whom  we  credit 
with  looking  upon  so  much  of  suffering.  In 
considering  it,  we  fall  to  fearing  lest  there  be 
not  some  awful  moment  in  store  for  it, — some 
dreadful  sorrow,  some  tremendous  fall — which 
is  to  compensate  for  all  this  bootless  ease  in 
the  archives  of  the  soul.  We  wonder ;  we  re- 
trace its  course  uneasily.  Is  it  possible  we 
can  have  missed  some  crushing  blow ;  some 
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rocks  which  make  the  waterfall  so  buoyant  ? 
No ;  Buck's  life  had  been  this.  Spoilt  as  a 
baby,  spoilt  as  a  child  ;  laden  with  kisses  and 
toys,  bounding  with  health.  A  little  out-grow- 
ing toys  and  kisses,  inclining  towards  school. 
No  sorrow  at  parting  from  home :  and  no 
sooner  at  school  than  findlnor  a  little  kino^dom 
to  be  ruled  by  superior  pocket-money  and 
superior  strength.  Later  on,  he  had  got  into 
scrapes,  but  he  had  always  been  proud  of  his 
scrapes.  They  were  manly  for  his  age^and 
very  expensive.  If  his  tutors  had  stood  aghast 
at  him,  because  of  them,  his  fellows  had  envied 
him  his  pluck.  Nothing  he  had  ever  done 
had  caused  him  an  hour's  heartache,  though 
the  consequences  had  often  made  him  swear. 
Then  followed  an  interval  for  another  complete 
spoiling,  at  home ;  with  first  glimpses  of  a 
man's  power  over  girls'  hearts — light  conquests 
lightly  forgotten ;  then  the  crammer's,  alter- 
natlne  as  little  work  as  need  be  with  as  much 
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sensuous  jollity  as  could  be,  for  a  year  or  so. 
Then  the  army;  a  sojourn  in  India; — the  de- 
parture made  exciting  by  gifts  and  the  satis- 
faction of  causing  regrets  without  feeling  them  : 
—  perfect  health  in  a  sultry  climate  which 
seemed  only  to  expand  his  nature  and  its 
fibres,  while  it  made  others  feverish  and  faint. 
Coarse  pleasures  without  stint,  violent  sports 
without  fatigue,  a  sea-voyage  and  a  home- 
coming that  might  have  turned  the  head  of 
any  only  son  in  England.  And  now  Ports- 
mouth, where  he  had  it  all  his  own  way,  with 
intervals  of  leave  which  could  be  filled  with 
different  pastimes  : — thus,  to  Ashbank — Ash- 
bank  where  a  fancied  passion  had  brought 
him  his  first  glimpse  of  love,  and  a  fancied 
slight  had  brought  him  his  first  grief;  but 
the  grief  had  wrung  another  heart,  far  more 
than  his ! 

Well  !   the  question  occurs :   For  what  is  all 
this   happy  training?     Life?     No:    it  is  life. 
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Death  ?  hardly.  Nothing,  perhaps,  except 
sport  and  fatherhood — making  and  marring. 
He  is  sound  and  healthy,  he  fills  his  uniform 
bravely.  He  would  not  shrink  from  active 
service,  but  the  chances  are  against  his  having 
to  spoil  his  beauty  so.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  such  a  hero  ? 

And  the  answer,  strangely  and  unaccount- 
ably enough,  comes  direct  from  most  women's 
hearts :  Love  him !  give  him  the  best ;  not 
only  of  the  best,  but  all  your  best.  Qount 
nothing  too  good  for  him,  nothing  enough  for 
him ;  make  your  days  devotion  to  his  needs 
and  your  nights  a  prayer.  If  he  but  ride  forth 
hunting,  weary  for  his  return  ;  if  he  go  upon 
a  journey,  sit  and  fear  lest  accident  befall  him  ; 
if  he  be  but  sleeping  quietly  upon  his  pillow, 
kneel  and  wrest  his  safety  from  your  God.  If 
he  smile  upon  you,  be  happy  and  blossom  as 
the  rose ;  if  his  face  be  turned  away  from  you, 
droop  and  fade  as  a  leaf.     And  then  when  you 
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have  set  your  whole  Hfe  to  this  caring,  if  your 
love  seem  Hkely  to  interfere  with  some  better 
chance  for  his  prosperity,  hide  it  away ;  and  if 
it  have  become  your  being,  drain  it  out  of  you, 
drop  by  drop,  and  perish  sooner  than  let  him 
imagine  what  you  have  suffered  for  his  sake. 
But  when  all  this  is  done,  there  is  still  some- 
thins:  more  to  do  besides,  without  which  it  is 
no  sacrifice.  Consult  his  happiness ;  labour 
for  It ;  rest  not  till  you  have  set  him  high 
above  you,  and  taught  him  to  forget  you — 
and  above  all  things,  yourself  forget  him  never. 
Remember  him  in  your  down-sitting  and  your 
uprising ;  when  you  open  your  eyes,  let  the 
sun  be  darkened  by  his  presence ;  when  you 
close  them  let  the  night  be  made  restless  with 
his  image.  Let  the  recollection  of  your  lov- 
ing him,  and  the  knowledge  of  your  losing 
him,  make  your  bed  hard  and  your  wine  sour 
and  your  bread  bitter  and  your  life  a  lie  I 
And  great  shall  be  your  reward — we  tell  you — 
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but  what,  or  where,  It  is  difficult  to  say !  If  he 
is  afflicted,  you  may  not  visit  him  ;  if  he  is  sick, 
you  may  not  nurse  him.  Your  heart  must  be 
always  empty  —  his  vacant  home.  Perhaps 
Plato  in  his  blunter  moods  would  have  solved 
the  riddle,  by  letting  you  be  the  mother  of  his 
son — of  one,  at  least,  of  his  children  ; — but  now- 
a-days  you  may  not  even  hope  to  be  the  god- 
mother of  his  baby!  He  will  think  of  you 
once  or  twice ;  and  talk  of  you,  oftener  than 
he  thinks  of  you,  of  course  without  regret, 
most  likely  with  amusement.  He  will  light 
his  pipe,  metaphorically  with  your  memory, 
tangibly  with  your  letters.  Two  things  you 
may  look  forward  to — the  one  possible,  the 
other  vague  as  a  dream — to  be  his  friend 
when  he  is  a  very  old  man,  to  be  his  lover 
when  he  is  an  immortally  young  angel.  And 
if  you  set  your  face  heavenwards,  will  you  meet 
him  there  ?  .  .  . 

But  the  jest  dies  upon  one's  lips.     Oh  !  good 
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and  faithful-hearted  ;  self-sacrificing  and  true ! 
Have  you  not  found  this  last  faint  hope,  and 
less  than  this,  enough  ?  Do  you  not  bravely 
say  your  farewells  every  day,  and — what  is 
far  more  hard  than  going  forth  to  your  labours 
— sit  at  home  with  your  poor  needlework, 
comforted  only  by  some  shadow  of  a  faith 
without  foundation,  that  somehow,  some  day, 
somewhere,  it  shall  be  the  better  with  his  soul, 
for  having  known  your  love  ?  Great  is  your 
reward,  we  echo  reverently  as  with  a  blessing, 
your  reward  in  Heaven  ! 

To  hark  back  from  generalities  to  this  par- 
ticular. That  was  the  sort  of  love  that  Buck 
inspired,  the  love  with  which  unworthiness 
has  so  much  more  to  do  than  desert ;  the  love 
that  offers  vactmm  was  what  he  gave,  not 
the  love  that  brings  a  boon.  And  love  brought 
him  very  little  disquietude  in  return :  if  he  had 
known  of  all  it  was,  it  might  have  bored  him, 
but  he  neither  knew  nor  cared.     He  was  well 
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dressed,  and  amply  fed,  and  he  had  plenty 
of  money  in  his  pockets  for  the  delectation 
of  his  senses.  To  be  loved  was  not  a  new 
thing ;  he  had  maiden  aunts  who  yearned  over 
him,  and  young  cousins  who  loved  him,  from 
afar,  and  nightly  looked  at  his  big  photograph 
in  uniform  :  it  had  all  a  tinge  of  the  true  love 
in  it  :  but  the  first  heart  that  loved  him  wholly 
— him  and  none  other — had  been  that  full  heart 
of  Eugenia's. 

And  she  first  had  piqued  his  enterprise, 
because  he  felt  a  little  awkward  in  her 
presence.  He  knew  that  she  "  was  a  cut 
above  his  own  level,"  and  the  knowledge 
nerved  him  to  put  forth  all  his  power.  More- 
over, she  was  beautiful :  though,  when  she 
had  fronted  him  on  that  eventful  morning, 
grown  suddenly  old  and  faded — her  drawn 
face  like  ashes,  in  its  blood-drained,  vigil- 
haunted  pallor — he  had  felt  with  a  moment's 
shock   that    It   was   well    he   was    not   bound. 

VOL.  III.  I 
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Still  she  was  beautiful,  he  knew,  and  this  re- 
action did  not  last.  The  day  before,  he  had 
been  flirting  with  Anne  and  pretty  May,  and 
he  had  scarcely  given  a  thought  to  Eugenia, 
until  the  evening,  when  the  tempest  gathered 
in  his  disappointed  heart;  and  afterwards,  his 
intercourse  with  Anne  and  pretty  May  had 
gone  on  smoothly,  though  that  golden  chain 
which  bound  him  to  Eugenia  had,  once  for  all, 
been  so  rudely  snapped.  He  had  been  more 
dazed  than  pained.  There  was  plenty  of 
pocket-money  still,  and  plenty  of  brandies  and 
soda.  He  could  buy  his  cheap  joys,  and  still 
his  surface  qualms.  But  yet !  .  .  .  there  had 
been  something  real  about  her  love,  which 
passing  fancies  and  passing  pleasures  only 
helped  him  to  realise. 

It  resolved  itself  pretty  much  into  this  :  he 
did  not  miss  Eugenia — he  never  troubled  to 
think  whether  she  were  ill  or  well,  sad  or 
happy,  here  or  there — but  wherever  and  what- 
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ever  she  was,  he  accounted  her  his  own.  He 
had  not  seen  her  since  her  illness  :  if  she  was 
changed,  she  was  no  more  to  his  liking ;  but  if 
she  was  still,  as  he  had  thought  her,  ''  the  finest 
girl  upon  God's  earth,"  then  let  no  one  dream 
to  possess  her  but  himself!  Meanwhile,  why 
be  excited  about  it  ?    Time's  wheel  went  round. 

Anne  had  been  reticent  about  Eugenia ;  but 
not  so  pretty  May.  She  had  started  a  girlish 
cult  of  Miss  Brand's  beauty,  and,  having  often 
met  Mr.  Jarvis  during  the  winter  season,  she 
had  managed  to  spoil  the  effect  of  Anne's 
reticence,  by  informing  him  that  she  had  heard 
Eugenia  was  handsomer  than  ever,  and  was  to 
go  out  in  London,  after  Easter,  the  following 
summer. 

Buck  made  up  his  mind  to  take  his  leave 
then,  and  to  wrest  invitations  from  *'  some 
fellow,"  by  hook  or  by  crook,  so  as  to  renew 
the  charm  :  further  than  this  resolve,  he  made 
no  sort  of  effort,  and  he   beo^an  to  wish   that 
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pretty  May  would  not  talk  to  him  of  Miss 
Brand  so  often.  When  the  news  reached  him 
at  mess,  one  January  night,  of  the  change  in 
Sir  Edmund's  fortunes,  he  was  glad  for  a 
moment — "  because  he   did   not  like   Trefusis 

or  any  d d  cripple  " — and  then  he  was  half 

sorry,  because  he  had  cherished  the  notion  of 
**  cutting  Trefusis  out,"  with  Miss  Brand,  and 
now  there  would  be  much  less  credit  in  doing 
so.     Any  woman,  he  felt,   would  choose  him- 
self aofainst  Sir  Edmund,  when  incomes  were 
equalised;    "and  a  bart.   wouldn't  count  with 
the  Shortlands  lot,"   he   added  to  himself,   as 
he    ruminated    over    Sir    Edmund's    position. 
The  question  was,  how  soon  he  should  choose 
to  bind   his    royal  person   to   Eugenia  ?     His 
father  wished  him   to   marry — for   Mr.    Jarvis 
was  old,  and  had  a  larger  fortune  than  his  son 
surmised — but  he  had  no  intention  of  stinting 
the  days  of  his  bachelor  freedom.      There  was 
Euo:enIa  for   his   taklno^ — the   woman    of    his 
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choice,  if  she  had  really  got  back  her  looks. 
He  ''wasn't  going  to  put  it  in  black  and 
white,"  till  he  had  seen  her ;  having  no  wish, 
as  he  elegantly  expressed  himself,  ''to  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke."  To  an  educated  person  it 
may  seem  extraordinary  that  he  never  wrote 
a  single  line  to  Eugenia,  either  of  sympathy 
for  her  sorrow,  or  of  solicitude  for  her  long 
illness:  it  often  occurred  to  him  to  write  "a 
line," — which  should  commit  him  to  nothing; — 
but  there  were  many  excuses  with  which  he 
furnished  himself,  to  get  off  a  duty  which  was 
at  all  times  most  distasteful.  He  liked  signing 
cheques,  and  indeed  prided  himself  not  a  little 
upon  his  autograph,  with  its  stiff  flourish  at 
the  end,  from  the  turn  of  the  "s,"  back  to  the 
capital  "J;"  but  the  only  thing  he  disliked 
worse  than  reading  letters,  was  to  have  to 
answer  them  :  at  all  times  he  preferred  a  tele- 
gram, which  at  least  did  away  with  the  formali- 
ties of  envelopes,  stamps,  and  folding,  and  he 
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rightly  judged — though,  had  he  wanted  any- 
thing desperately,  he  would  probably  have 
"wired"  without  compunction, — that,  under 
present  circumstances,  he  could  not  telegraph 
to  Eu2:enia.     And  so  he  let  her  bide. 

But  her  place  in  the  sanguine  clock-work  of 
his  heart  was  not  yet  filled.  Once,  indeed,  it 
had  struck  him,  when  Anne  was  gracious,  and 
had  moreover  rather  put  a  period  to  his  praise 
of  Eugenia,  that  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for 
him  to  marry  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel 
Jefferies,  and  ''show  the  old  governor  a  thing 
or  two  in  the  way  of  splash."  But  the 
suggestion  passed.  He  had  common-sense 
enough  to  see  that  Anne  was  not  serious  ;  her 
^  changes  of  mood  were  puzzling,  and  she 
seemed  bent  upon  humiliating  him  in  public  ; 
so  he  kept  out  of  her  way,  with  an  affectation 
of  disdain  which  prevented  her  having  many 
chances  of  making  him  look  small.  He  had 
an  instinct  against  broader   natures,  which   is 
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shared  by  many  of  the  lower  animals.  He 
was  like  a  king  among  savages,  who  refuses 
intercourse  with  more  advanced  peoples. 

It  was  already  towards  the  close  of  April — 
Buck's  own  month.  He  was,  as  his  Clifton 
cousins  were  apt  to  tell  him,  in  affectionate  but 
witless  chaff,  "an  April  fool;"  and  his  mother 
still  made  his  birthday  a  festival.  He  had 
managed,  at  her  instigation,  to  get  a  week's 
leave  to  go  home,  despite  spring  drills,  and 
he  began  to  wonder  whether  out  of  that  week 
he  could  not  manage  to  spare  a  day  which 
should  afford  him  a  glimpse  of  Eugenia ;  so 
that  he  might  at  least  plan  to  meet  her  later 
on,  when  the  season  was  in  actual  fling,  at 
the  house  of  the  Tomlinsons  or  other  mutual 
friends.  But  his  wondering  ended  as  usual  in 
nothing  more  than  a  smoke  and  a  stroll.  He 
had  many  plans  for  his  home-week,  so  many, 
indeed,  that  when  he  looked  at  his  tablets  he 
saw  to   his   surprise  that   he  had   left  himself 
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only  the  Sunday  —  upon  which,  luckily  for 
him,  his  birthday  chanced  to  fall — to  spend  at 
Clifton.  He  had  promised  to  go,  with  some 
friends,  to  local  races  in  Sussex,  which  would 
occupy  some  two  or  three  days,  and  there 
would  be  a  couple  of  dances  at  a  neighbour- 
ing watering-place,  where  pretty  May  Buxton 
would  be  staying  with  people  he  knew 
for  the  same  races.  He  would  meet  her  at 
the  races  probably,  and  at  the  dances  for 
certain  :  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  give 
up  a  single  day  of  them,  either  for  his  mother 
or  Eugenia,  although  he  had  seen  pretty  May 
so  much  more  frequently  of  late. 

Evidently  his  week's  arrangements  wanted  a 
clearer  head  than  his  own  to  settle,  and  later 
on,  the  same  day,  when  he  had  perused  his. 
tablets,  he  walked  into  Landport  to  talk  them 
over  with  some  shrewd  female  friends  of  his, 
whose  yellow  hair  veiled  calculating  brains 
which   would   not   have    disgraced    the    stock- 
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exchange  ;  but  whose  sphere  of  money-making 
was  unfortunately  limited  by  their  sex  (and  other 
drawbacks)  to  the  bars  of  three  several  restau- 
rants that  he  frequented.  These  ladies  decided 
for  him  that  he  should  not  give  up  the  Sussex 
races ;  fortified  in  this  programme,  one  by  the 
prospect  of  a  likely  jaunt,  the  others  by  the 
chance  of  a  share  in  prospective  winnings,  for 
Mr.  Buck  was  free-handed  as  well  as  free- 
mannered,  and  certainly  would  ''  put  a  bit  on  " 
for  them.  After  the  races  he  was  to  "gp  on 
up "  to  London,  as  the  best  place  to  spend 
his  gains  or  forget  his  losses,  as  the  event 
might  determine ;  running  down  to  Clifton 
for  Sunday  to  recoup  himself  for  town  extra- 
vagances, less  problematic  than  the  race-course 
losses,  by  the  paternal  birthday  cheque.  The 
scheme  arranged  itself  quite  capitally,  but  It 
was  noticeable  that  these  hourls  left  him  no 
spare  day  on  which  to  plan  a  visit  to  Short- 
lands  Farm.      Two  of  them  did  not  know  of 
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Eugenia's  existence,  but  the  third  did,  and 
thought  her  "  artful."  Buck  always  confided, 
more  or  less,  in  barmaids  ;  and  he  was  quite 
disposed  to  follow  their  advice  in  spending  his 
leave.  It  was  a  deal  too  much  trouble  to  think 
for  himself.  Spring  was  spring,  all  the  world 
over — not  that  he  thought  of  that ; — good 
wine  was  good  wine,  whether  In  London  or 
at  Clifton,  or  by  the  sea — which  he  did  think  of 
— and  women  much  of  a  muchness  anywhere. 
Happy  time  of  fervent  youth,  and  happy 
nature  to  which  things  look  so  much  alike 
that  there  is  little  need  of  choice !  Happy 
stupidity  that  does  not  yet  see — and  that,  in 
some  eyes,  never  sees — the  same  miserable 
likeness  underlying  the  same  patent  attrac- 
tions :  that  sees  only,  at  races,  the  sunny  breeze- 
swept  down,  the  gaily  jacketed  riders,  the 
flaunted  mirth — sees  never  the  same  sordid 
aims,  the  same  poor  jealousies,  the  same 
hidden  sadness,  underlying  all  the  merriment, 
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and  the  same  grim  jaws  of  death  that  wait  for 
all. 

Buck  had  a  ''rouslns:  Sfood  time"  at  the 
seaside,  and  a  time  with  no  sort  of  harm  In  it 
either.  He  was  put  up  by  hospitable  friends, 
who  demanded  nothlno-  of  him  but  that  he 
should  not  bore  himself  or  them,  who  gave  him 
the  best  of  everything,  In  return  for  little  more 
than  his  good-humoured  presence  on  their 
coach  and  at  their  table. 

This  pageant  of  a  young  man's  life — ^how 
delightful  an  aspect  It  wears  to  quiet  women- 
folk who  sit  at  home  :  how  recklessly  it  passes, 
and  how  soon  it  is  forgotten  !  Here  was  Mr. 
Buck  Jarvis  Installed  in  splendour,  feU'd  and 
spoilt  for  a  couple  of  idle  April  days  by  the 
most  genial  people  in  the  town,  all  because  he 
had  happened  to  be  at  school  with  their  pet 
son,  who  had  warranted  him  to  be  ''  not  a  bad 
kind  of  a  chap  "  and  no  more.  He  was  at  once 
admitted  to  their  circle  ;  attractive  people  were 
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asked  to  meet  him,  yellow  roses  were  got  for 
his  button-hole,  champagne  and  plovers'  eggs 
for  his  luncheon.  Just  all  the  good  things  that  he 
could  think  of  were  provided  him,  and  he  was  not 
expected  even  to  say  "  thank  you."  His  hostess 
was  assured  that  he  had  liked  his  visit,  because 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  he  "  would  try  and 
manage  it,"  when  she  asked  him  to  come  again. 
Beyond  that  admission  he  never  dreamed  of 
making  a  return  for  so  much  hospitality.  He 
had  been  always  treated  like  a  prince  all 
through  his  life,  though  he  was  withal  about 
as  arrant  a  young  scapegrace  as  had  ever 
discredited  humanity. 

Mr.  Buck  flirted  pretty  evenly  with  a  young 
married  lady  (whose  husband  was  in  India), 
and  two  charminor  sisters  who  were  of  the 
party.  He  thought  the  married  lady  "  gassy  " 
and  the  sisters  "sporting."  He  got  along  well 
enough  with  all  three  of  them,  but  they  were 
not  deceived  in  him — not  for  a  moment : — they 
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made  him  of  just  as  much  account  as  a  foot- 
stool, and  their  estimate  of  his  sensibiHty  was 
about  a  correct  one.  Not  one  of  them  prized 
him  at  all  as  Eugenia  had  prized  him.  That 
appropriative  prizing  which  says,  ''  I  value  you 
— nay,  more,  I  love  you — because  I  choose  to 
deem  you  thus  " — (Oh  !  the  great  city  built 
upon  the  shadowy  cliff) — comes  to  a  man  only 
once  in  his  life,  lest  the  world  should  topple 
over  from  inequality.  For  what,  compared  to 
such  a  love  as  that,  is  the  faith  which  moves 
mountains  ?  Vaguely,  and  with  but  very  slight 
regret,  Buck  felt  the  truth  of  this,  ever  since  he 
had  parted  from  Eugenia.  The  pretty  dolls  of 
fashion,  who  passed  for  women,  and  whom  he 
most  affected,  looked  at  him  as  if  they  w^ere 
saying  :  "  You  inflammable  young  soldier,  pray 
notice  my  eyelashes  !  I  will  flatter  you  until 
you  do,  by  leaning,  in  the  dance,  upon  your 
stalwart  arm,  because  I  think  that  people  will 
observe  me  more,  if  I  walk  down  the  parade 
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with  your  fine  figure  at  my  side,  when  the  band 
plays  to-morrow  morning."  No  one  looked  at 
him  as  Eugenia  had  looked,  whose  eyes  had 
meant :  *'  If  I  am  beautiful,  it  is  for  you  !  Yes! 
let  us  get  away  from  all  the  world,  if  only  there 
is  anything,  my  love  of  loves,  that  my  heart 
can  be  to  yours."  To  tell  the  truth,  the  other 
look  was  the  easier  to  answer.  It  exacted  so 
little — a  walk,  a  dance,  and  the  link  was  snapt 
in  twain.  Nobody  cared,  and  nobody  kept  the 
fragments.  But  Eugenia's  was  a  look  you  can- 
not get  away  from  :  it  was  the  glimpse  you 
catch — only  once  I  think — of  your  good  angel, 
peering  down  into  your  life,  with  patient  eyes. 

Now  and  then  Buck  did  think  of  Eugenia  : 
not  with  any  effort  of  will, — her  photograph  upon 
your  mental  tablets  was  apt  to  haunt  you. 
There  was  one  moment,  at  the  races,  when  her 
image  was  presented  to  his  sight.  It  was  that 
moment  when— perhaps  because  the  afternoon 
is  waning,  perhaps  because  the  day  has  gone 
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apace  and  the  chief  race  is  run — there  comes  a 
time  of  quiet,  almost  of  sadness,  into  the  scene, 
which  ladies  can  fill  up  by  putting  on  their 
cloaks,  and  servants  by  getting  the  horses 
ready  and  re-packing  the  hampers,  but  which 
is  rather  void  for  men.  Buck  had  been  sucess- 
ful  in  racing  as  well  as  in  flirtation  :  he  had 
backed  his  host's  horse,  out  of  carelessness 
rather  than  courtesy,  and  it  had  won ;  he  had 
even  drawn  the  winner  in  the  sweepstakes, 
which  his  party  had  subscribed — for  the  luck 
always  favoured  him — and  meant  to  spend  the 
money  royally  in  flowers  for  the  next  night's 
ball.  He  and  his  old  school-friend  had  been 
making  up  a  telegram  to  a  ''little  florist"  of 
their  acquaintance  in  Sloane  Street,  about 
bouquets  and  ''button-holes ; "  for  his  old 
school-friend  had  a  deal  more  thought  for 
other  people  than  he  had — especially  for  the 
** little  florist:" — it  must  be  confessed  that 
Mr.   Buck,  for  his  part,  would  have  pocketed 
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his  "  sweepstakes  "  and  thought  no  more  about 
it)  :  and,  what  with  this  mental  effort,  after  so 
much  champagne  and  in  such  ''blue,  unclouded 
weather,"  and  what  with  having  no  grievance 
of  any  sort  to  grumble  at,  and  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do,  our  martial  hero  tilted  his  billy- 
cock forward,  as  he  sat  behind  his  hostess,  atop 
of  the  coach,  yawned,  from  repletion  more 
than  from  fatigue — without  the  slightest  rude- 
ness intended — and  half  closed  his  lazy  blue 
eyes.  The  breeze  fanned  him,  and  the  sun 
was  hot  upon  his  head. 

It  was  only  for  an  instant  that  he  was  left 
to  himself ;  but  in  that  instant — and  only  half 
asleep — he  dreamed.  What  a  dream  in  the 
midst  of  that  surrounding  dust  and  noise  and 
laughter  !  Eugenia's  face  :  pale,  not  with  suf- 
fering, but  only  with  the  flooded  moonlight 
now ;  her  clear  eyes  wistful  and  entreating, 
so  irresistible  in  their  sweet  purity — and  be- 
yond, the  sea !     Yes  ;  he  was  once  more  upon 
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the  wave-washed  terrace,  at  Ashbank,  when 
the  tide  was  high. — "Was  he  dreaming  indeed?" 
— Such  a  thing  had  not  happened  to  him  since 
he  could  remember.  —  "  Indigestion."  He 
turned  round,  with  something  so  Hke  an  oath 
that  it  made  his  handsome  hostess  start,  where 
she  sat  on  the  box-seat  before  him ;  the  gHnt 
of  beads  and  feathers  on  her  Parisian  bonnet 
brought  him  to  himself  again.  It  could  not 
be  called  waking-up,  for  his  eyes  had  scarcely- 
closed  ;  but  his  soul  was  back  in  the  glare  and 
the  clamour.  He  could  heed  the  Nigger 
Minstrels  round  the  coach,  singing  with  appro- 
priate gesture  : 

"  The  girl  went  'Pst, 
''And  the  girl  'we?it  ^ Pst^ 
''Never  inind  your  mother^  Bob,  but  come  alo?ig  tvith  7ne  !  " 

and  he  felt  that  he  was  quite  at  home  in  it  all ! 

''  New  song,  by  Jove !  "     Then,  as  he  leaned 

over   to  listen,   another   face  came   alongside, 

very  dragged  and  worn  under  the  shrouding 
VOL.  III.  K 
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mask  of  black  paint ;  another  voice  began 
singing  another  *'  comic  song" — save  the  mark  ! 
— but  in  such  husky  and  consumptive  tones  that 
they  made  the  burthen  sound  a  sad  one  : 

''  Dear  old  pals!''— 

It  sang,  to  a  common,  plaintive  little  tune : 

''  Dear  old  pals!''— 

''  Give  him  something  and  send  him  away  !  " 
said  the  handsome  hostess,  putting  her  daintily 
gloved  hands  to  her  ears,  *'  he's  so  out  of  tune, 
Mr.  Jarvis  ; — what  a  good  thing  you  don't  know 
what  '  out  of  tune '  means !  " 

— The  poor  tuneless  wretch  would  be  in  para- 
dise, perhaps,  before  next  races. — 

*' Don't  I,  by  George?"  said  Buck,  'Til 
teach  the  beggar  what  it  means.  Here  ! — you  !  " 
— he  called  out,  with  fine  Irony,  to  the  miserable 
minstrel  (as  he  threw  a  sixpence  into  the  tam- 
bourine of  the  grinning,  drunken  buffoon,  who 
had  bawled  the  newer  song),  *'  here's  something 
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to  mend  your  whining !  "  And  as  the  broken- 
down  fellow,  with  a  ''thank  you  kindly,  my 
lord ! "  reached  up  his  tattered  cap,  he  dropped 
into  it,  with  a  great  flourish  and  after  pretext 
of  a  dive  into  his  chinking  waistcoat-pocket, 
a  bit  of  the  empty  shell  of  a  plover  s  egg  from 
a  plate  beside  him. 

The  wretched  man  turned  coughing  away  ; 
he  was  used  to  such  '*  fine  ironies "  as  this ; 
a  race-course  is  not  the  place  to  seek  con- 
sideration for  illness  ;  it  did  not  hurt  him  much, 
though  it  would  have  broken  Eugenia's  heart. 

''Oh,  Mr.  Jarvis!"  said  one  of  the  pretty 
sisters  behind  him,  as  the  crowd  jeered.  No 
one  cursed   him,  unless  it  were  an  archanp-el. 

o 

(—"Oh,  Mr.  Jarvis !  "—shall  not  you  and 
your  kind  be  some  day  meted  out  the  hottest 
fires  of  hell  for  crimes  like  this  ? — ) 

That  was  all  the  effect  that  Eugenia's  ap- 
parition had  upon  Buck  at  the  Sussex  races: 
it  made  him  vent  a  moment's  ill-bred  savagery 
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Upon  a  dying  worm — such  savagery  as  passes 
well  enough  for  wit,  with  an  English  crowd. 
And  then  he  was  his  lordly  self  again,  and 
more  than  his  lordly  self;  for  at  that  instant 
of  departure — the  horses  being  off  and  the 
grooms  running  to  the  coach-side — he  caught 
sieht  of  his  friend  the  Portsmouth  barmaid, 
in  a  flashy  trap,  just  leaving  the  course ;  and 
though  he  did  not  look  at  her,  in  her  tawdry 
pride,  he  knew  she  saw  him  in  his  glory !  The 
pretty  married  woman  next  him  —  the  one 
whose  ''husband  was  in  India" — fancied  it 
*'  must  be  the  champagne "  that  made  Mr. 
Jarvis  so  attentive,  at  that  moment,  and  so 
unnecessarily  anxious  about  the  disposition 
of  a  rug  over  her  knees,  while  she  told  him 
of  a  party  she  was  going  to  on  the  next 
Thursday  night. 

And  so  they  drove  home  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  startling  the  quiet  roads  with  the 
echoes  of  their  horn,  and  smirching,  with  their 
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swirl  of  dust,  the  wayside  primroses  and 
daisies. 

One  marvels  sometimes  how  the  meaning 
of  each  day  reads  to  a  man  like  Buck ;  the 
meaning  of  the  morninof  In  its  brio^htness,  of 
the  twilight  in  its  calm,  of  the  evening  In  Its 
splendour,  and  the  night  in  its  radiant  peace. 
Mostly,  perhaps,  it  means,  time  for  a  lounge 
or  a  drill,  time  for  a  smoke,  time  for  my  dinner, 
time  for  my  spree.  But  the  true  meaning  of 
life  underlies  it  all  the  while,  and  sometlniies 
it  may  reach  him.     Who  can  tell  ? 

The  pretty  sisters  sat  quite  quiet,  and  en- 
joyed the  coolness  of  the  drive,  in  an  Innocent 
contented  way:  they  were  lovely  as  w^ell  as  lively 
— and  loveable  too — at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
The  married  woman  wrapped  her  embroidered 
-cloak  about  her  and  feared  the  dust  for  her 
feathered  bonnet :  though  she  had  leisure  to 
feel  a  little  sentimental  too — thinking,  perhaps, 
of  the  husband  in   India!      The   pleasant  ex- 
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school-friend  whistled  a  bit  of  the  comic  song 
and  thought  over  the  jolly  day ;  he  was  hand- 
some and  light-hearted  and  content.  Buck 
only  thought  about  the  next  day's  pleasuring, 
in  his  insatiate  mind.  This  day  was  over ;  and 
being  dead  and  done  he  spurned  It.  What 
was  the  good  of  thinking  of  it  any  more?  It 
was  as  much  a  thing  of  the  past  as  an  empty 
bottle,  or  as  the  yellow  rose  which  he  flung 
down,  out  of  his  button-hole,  into  the  road,  as 
the  coach  drove  up  to  his  host's  door. 

The  ladies  went  upstairs ;  the  men  parted 
company,  some  of  them  even  went  upstairs 
with  the  ladies — they  were  a  large  party,  for 
there  had  been  a  brake  as  well  as  the  coach 
— possibly  not  to  disdain  a  feint  of  tea. 

There  was  an  hour  still  before  dinner.  But 
Buck  was  not  going  to  waste  so  much  as  half- 
an-hour  of  his  leave,  more  than  he  need,  in  rest 
or  dressing. 

"Come    for  a   stroll,    Alf,"  he    said   to    his 
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friend;  and  the  obedient  **Alf," — rather  loth, 
for  he  would  fain  have  gone  in  and  brushed 
himself  a  bit — came  for  a  stroll.  *'Alf"  had 
a  charming  nature  :  he  need  never  have  con- 
sidered any  one's  convenience  or  pleasure  but 
his  own,  and  yet  he  was  always  considerate : 
but  now  he  was  a  little  tired.  Not  so  Buck  : 
he  was  never  tired,  and  he  never  seemed  to 
get  dusty,  he  was  so  "fit"  that  the  wind  that 
battered  others  only  seemed  to  freshen  him, 
as  water  does  a  retriever's  curly  coat. 

They  crossed  the  road,  and  walked  along  an 
esplanade  by  the  side  of  the  sea :  many  guests 
would  have  said  to  their  host's  son  that  they 
had  found  the  day  a  pleasant  one ;  but  such  a 
comment  was  not  in  Buck's  vein ;  he  wanted 
something,  and  he  came  at  once  to  the  point, 
almost  before  '' Alf"  had  handed  the  florist's 
telegram  to  one  of  his  footmen.  ""  Look  here, 
Alf,"  he  said ;  ''  have  you  still  got  those  rooms 
of  yours,  in  town  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  said  Alf,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion :  he  saw  what  request  was  coming,  and 
he  had  some  knowledge  of  Buck's  boon-com- 
panions :  still,  what  Buck  wanted,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  he  should  oret. 

The  favour  was  demanded  without  more 
delay. 

"I'd  like  to  go  there,  the  day  after  to-morrow," 
said  Buck  coolly,  ''just  for  a  couple  of  nights, 
don't  you  know,  if  you'll  let  me." 

"  All  right,  old  man ;  but  you  know  the 
people  at  King  George's  Mansions  are  awfully 
particular ;  there's  no  end  of  toffs  there,  I  can 
tell  you." 

*'  Oh !  don't  be  afraid  of  me,"  said  Buck, 
expanding  his  chest;  "I  want  a  swell  shake- 
down ;  it  isn't  for  that.  Fact  is,  this  Mrs. 
Price  of  yours — devilish  game  little  sports- 
woman, Alf,  my  boy ! — she  tells  me  Torre's 
got  a  party,  at  his  rooms  there,  Thursday 
night." 
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^*Well,"  said  Alf  bluntly;  ''you  don't  know 
Lord  Torre,  do  you  ? " 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  Buck  with  a  laugh,  ''else 
I  shouldn't  want  your  rooms  :  but  I'd  like  to 
see  somebody  who'll  perhaps  be  there— not 
Mrs.  Price,  old  man — don't  be  nervous!  I'm 
not  going  to  poach  on  a  pal's  preserves  : — and 
as  I'm  not  '  axed '  to  the  party  I'd  next  best  be 
about  on  the  same  staircase,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"Whew!"  said  Alf,  with  a  whistle;  "sort 
of  a  kind  of  a  Romeo,  by  George !  think  oi^you 
taking  all  this  grind  about  any  one." 

"Oh  !  yes,  I've  got  It  hot,"  said  Buck  care- 
lessly :  he  was  not  going  to  be  chaffed  :  "  Let's 
go  and  get  a  drink  before  dinner,"  he  said, 
changing  the  subject :  "if  your  old  corpse  of 
a  butler  has  orot  such  a  thinor  as  a  drink  about 
him." 

And  that  was  all  the  effort  he  had  to  make 
to  see  Eugenia,  when  he  had  heard  by  accident, 
from    Mrs.   Price,  that   Lord   Torre's  musical- 
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party  was  given  "for  Lord  Shortlands'  niece, 
Miss  Brand,  the  beauty,  after  her  eight  months' 
seclusion  since  Lady  Shortlands  death." 

Buck  had  taken  advantage  of  this  informa- 
tion, to  Impress  little  Mrs.  Price  considerably 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  details  of  her  lady- 
ship's demise  and  the  whole  domestic  tragedy. 
He  spoke  as  if  he  had  some  link  with  the 
Shortlands  set  .  .  .  ''  it  could  not  possibly  be — 
Oh  !  no ;  that  would  be  quite  too  ridiculous 
altogether."  Pretty  Mrs.  Price  did  not  even 
trouble  to  think  what  she  was  hard  upon  think- 
ing ; — and  what  would  have  been,  had  she  dared 
think  it  In  its  fulness,  so  far  within  the  limits  of 
the  truth. 

And  thus  it  happened  that,  after  greatly 
enjoying  the  ball  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  the 
following  night,  and  dancing— just  without  one 
glimpse  of  memory  —  to  the  same  haunting 
waltz  which  had  supplied  the  music,  at  Ash- 
bank,  for  his  first   embrace  of  Eugenia, — that 
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waltz  which,  when  she  heard  a  bar  of  it  by 
chance,  made  her  heart  stop  beating  In  her 
body; — Mr.  Arthur  John  Jarvis  went  up  to 
town  amid  light  good-byes,  and  was,  indeed, 
but  very  lightly  missed. 

He  established  himself  in  his  friend  Alfs 
rooms,  on  the  ground  floor  of  King  George's 
Mansions,  a  huge  block  of  luxurious  chambers, 
more  palatial  than  home-like ;  the  finest  suite 
of  which — on  the  first  floor — was  occupied  by 
that  dilettante  bachelor,  Lord  Torre,  and. com- 
prised the  most  famous  music-room  in  all 
London.  It  was  here  that  he  crave  his  re- 
nowned  ''  music "  half-a-dozen  times  during 
the  season  ;  and  one  of  his  parties  had  been 
arranged  for  that  very  evening.  It  had  been 
planned  expressly  to  please  his  old  friend  Lord 
Shortlands,  with  whom  he  had  been  staying ; 
and  for  the  chief  behoof  of  one  to  whom  parties 
mattered  less  than  ever  now  but  who  had  not 
lost  her  passionate  love  for  music — Lord  Short- 
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lands'  ''  beautiful  niece/'  Eugenia  Brand.  But 
the  party  was  given  thus  early,  at  Anne  Jefferies 
suggestion :  for  she  happened  to  be  in  town, 
and  nothing  that  Lord  Torre  could  devise  was 
complete  without  her  presence. 

This  gathering  was  Buck  Jarvis'  opportunity, 
and  we  know  that  he  was  not  one  to  let  his 
opportunities  elude  him.  His  sanguine  nature 
was  so  full  of  hope,  so  buoyant,  that  it  brought 
perforce  Its  own  assurance  of  success.  He  had 
not  communicated  with  Eugenia,  he  had  been  at 
no  pains  to  arrange  a  meeting  ;  and  yet  he  never 
doubted  for  an  instant  but  that  he  would  see  her 
and  she  would  see  him.  And,  fortune  favouring 
Mr.  Jarvis,  though  not  quite  in  her  old  manner, 
they  did  see  one  another.  Perhaps  that  was 
all  for  which  he  had  stipulated  with  fortune ! 

He  was  not  lono^  makinor  himself  at  home 
in  his  new  quarters — he  was  glad  they  were 
such  fine  ones,  as  he  had  vague  visions  of  re- 
newing the  temple  scene  at  Ashbank,  in  their 
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less  disturbed  sanctity — and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  relate  how  he  spent  his  evening.  Of  course 
he  dined  at  the  '*Rag"  with  a  couple  of  old 
chums,  and  of  course  they  went  on,  after  dinner, 
to  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  Equally  of  course, 
and  without  meaning  to  do  so,  he  found  that 
he  had  asked  them  back  to  his  rooms — he  did 
not  say  whose  rooms  they  were — to  finish  the 
evening  :  counting — with  reason,  as  the  event 
proved — upon  Alfs  liqtieitr  cases  being  kept  un- 
locked and  his  cigars  being  in  prime  condition. 
With  some  lemons  and  some  soda-water  be- 
sides, these  choice  companions  could  afford  to 
pass  an  hour  without  dulness,  and  they  forgot 
to  grumble  at  Buck's  bringing  them  so  far  out  of 
the  way  of  St.  James'  Street,  for  King  George's 
Mansions  were  South-West.  At  first  they  could 
not  keep  their  temper  at  his  being  dissatisfied 
with  wasting  time  at  the  club.  He  was  usually 
reckless  where  he  spent  his  evenings. 

Buck's  motive  for  going  back  to  his  **  digg- 
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Ings  "  was,  that  Lord  Torre's  party  began  about 
eleven  ;  but  by  the  time  that  he  and  his  friends 
— three  in  a  hansom — reached  King  George's 
Mansions,  the  music,  which  was  punctual,  had 
begun  a  full  half-hour,  so  that  Eugenia  had 
arrived  already  ;  for  she  was  staying,  with  her 
uncle,  at  Sir  Samuel  Jefferies'  town-house,  and 
Anne  was  never  one  to  be  late  for  music. 

''Hullo,  by  Jove,  you're  going  it!"  cried 
Buck's  friends,  as  they  drove  up  before  the 
awning,  and  found  the  red  cloth  carpet  on  the 
pavement  and  steps  :  "  Have  you  got  H.R.H. 
here  by  any  chance  to-night,  Mr.  Snooks?" 
("  Perhaps  he'd  like  just  to  run  down  and  speak 
to  me; — I  can't  put  myself  out  to  go  upstairs:" — 
added  one,  who  ranked  as  a  wit.)  The  dignified 
hall-porter  did  not,  however,  condescend  to 
notice  the  young  soldiers'  chaff,  and  they  betook 
themselves,  without  further  comment,  to  the 
ground-floor  rooms,  of  which  Mr.  Buck  was 
the    temporary   master.      Now    that    he    had 
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brought  them  with  him,  Buck  wished  them 
"at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  blue  briny,"  but 
there  were  coffee-rooms  and  smoking-rooms  to 
be  seen  at  King  George's  Mansions,  and  he 
ended  by  standing  them  "  a  grill  all  round." 

Who  in  London  that  is  '  of  London '  at  all, 
does  not  recall  Lord  Torre's  parties  ?  The 
mere  mention  of  them  seems  to  bring  before 
the  senses  the  essence  of  all  that  is  most  refined 
and  most  distinguished  in  society.  There  was 
no  element  of  charm  that  they  lacked  unless  it 
were  a  hostess  ;  and  what  a  boon  that  lack  was, 
to  each  beauty  In  her  turn,  as  she  was  made 
the  bright  particular  star  of  ''  music  "  given  in 
her  honour !  Lord  Torre's  parties  were  not  like 
other  people's:  they  were  at  once  much  homelier 
and  much  finer.  You  felt  yourself  consulted, 
but  honoured  at  the  same  time.  You  did  not 
go  to  price  a  mass  of  flowers  or  criticise  a 
multitude  of  dresses;  the  flowers  were  compara- 
tively few,  and  generally  of  one  kind.     That 
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Ashbank  ball  would  have  seemed  mere  Vandal 
orgy  to  Lord  Torre  :  he  never  disturbed  his 
art-treasures  for  a  gardener's  mock  bank  of 
earth  and  moss  and  overcrowded  roses.  And 
for  dresses  ?  Well ;  Lord  Torre's  intimates — 
and  they  were  most  of  them  leaders  of  fashion — 
put  on  their  simpler  gowns  to  go  to  him,  be- 
cause they  felt  at  home;  but — because  there  was 
no  crush — they  always  wore  their  best  lace. 
There  was  room  to  wander  to  and  fro  at  ease, 
and  the  selection  of  the  guests  was  rigid — rigid 
as  the  restraint  upon  their  numbers.  Oh,  yes  ! 
you  have  seen  "  dowdies  "  there,  and  "  frumps," 
people  who  ''  looked  as  if  they  had  come  out 
of  the  ark,"  but  then  you  may  be  sure  that  they 
were  people  who  would  have  been  worth  pre- 
servation in  the  ark,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
flood  ; — people  that  the  world  could  not  spare, 
of  whom  it  would  have  been  hard  to  find  so 
much  as  the  prescribed  couple.  It  was  your 
icrnorance  that   did  not  let   you  recognise,  in 
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these  carelessly  habited  women,  the  great 
authoress,  the  unrivalled  musician,  the  am- 
bassador's wife — herself  a  cosmopolitan  centre. 
But,  of  course,  you  did  recognise  them  ;  for  the 
ignorant  were  not  admitted  to  Lord  Torre's 
parties. 

Not  that  they  were  learned  assemblies,  or 
had  any  political  significance  whatever  :  they 
were  no  more  serious  than  they  were  dull. 
They  might  be  accused  of  froth  rather  than 
of  body,  but  then  the  froth  was  the  froth  of 
the  best  champagne.  No  doubt  there  was  a 
deal  of  nonsense  talked,  but  then  it  was  such 
clever  nonsense.  It  was  much  more  foolish 
not  to  understand  it,  than  to  laugh  at  it  as 
folly.  And,  if  nobody  ever  divulged  a  state 
secret  at  Lord  Torre's  parties,  nobody  ever 
told  you  a  trite  story.  But  on  the  nights 
when  ''  music  "  was  marked  specially  upon  the 
cards,  conversation  was  a  secondary  element. 
When  there  was  music  it  was  always  of  the 
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best,  and  what  is  most  worthy  a  private  hear- 
ing. It  was  not  that  the  singers  were  more 
famous  artistes  than  those  whom  the  big  city- 
people  can  engage,  if  they  choose  to  pay  for 
them  :  often  they  were  not  as  celebrated  or 
as  fine.  It  was  all  different.  The  women 
who  charmed  Lord  Torre's  guests  into  such 
rapt  attentive  silence,  could  no  more  *' shake 
upon  E  in  alt.,"  than  they  could  stand  upon 
their  heads ;  or  if  they  could,  they  kept  that 
vocal  gymnastic  ''under  a  bushel."  To  sing 
a  vulgar  bravura  air  would  have  seemed  a 
positive  indecency  at  King  George's  Mansions, 
— like  breaking  out  into  a  wild  war-cry,  or  a 
savage  dance.  If  you  wanted  to  hear  violent 
music,  you  could  go  to  the  opera  on  a  Verdi 
night.  But  somehow,  after  going  to  several 
of  Lord  Torre's  parties,  you  ceased  to  care 
so  much  for  Verdi  nights  at  the  opera. 

A  little  man  like  the  Barberini  Faun  would 
sit   down   to  the  piano,  and  sing  to  his  own 
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accompaniment,  until  you  ceased  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  tears  which  stood  in  his  eyes, 
because  you  could  not  see  them  for  the  dim- 
ness of  your  own.  He  had  made  the  lovely 
things  he  sang,  himself;  every  note  in  them  was 
a  sensation  out  of  his  own  harmonious  being. 
A  woman — who  was  beautiful  too — would  sing 
an  Italian  canzonet,  as  if  it  were  life  and  love, 
not  a  singing-master,  that  had  taught  her.  It 
seemed  to  flow  from  her  lips,  as  though  it 
were  her  own  wistful  and  triumphant  thouglit : 
it  never  occurred  to  you  that  she  had  studied 
for  years,  till  one  day — staying  with  her  in 
some  country-house — you  heard  her  at  her 
morning  practice,  and  found  there  was  no 
interval  and  no  intricacy  too  subtle  for  that 
voice's  wondrous  traininor.  A  man  with  an 
ugly  face  would  stand  up  and  say  a  ballad 
or  a  fable  : — it  was  as  if  he  had  something 
he  wished  to  tell  you — and  you  never  troubled 
to  think  that  he  was  an  actor,  till  you  were  told 
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he  was  the  star  of  a  great  French  company. 
A  German,  with  a  head  Hke  the  angel  Gabriel 
in   a    picture,    would    play    a    little    romance 
or    some    notes    to   support   the   voice,  and   it 
would  dawn  on  you  that  you  had  never  heard 
the  'cello  speak  before — speak,  sing,  and  weep, 
at  once.     This   stranger — it  was  such  a  small 
thing   that   he   played — was   he    an   amateur  ? 
And  then  you   learnt  with   reverence  that  he 
was   a  great  genius  who  had  just  arrived   to 
electrify    England,    as    he    had    electrified    all 
Europe.       Yozc   had  heard   him  first :    he   had 
sat  quite  near  you,  and  played   to  you  as  If 
he  were  a  friend  of  yours,  played  you  a  little 
piece,    looking    at   you    the    while — daring    to 
look  at  you,  because  you  were  one   of   Lord 
Torre's  bidden  guests,  and  so  must  needs  be 
an    appreciative    listener  : — the    man    and    his 
music  were  bound  up  in  the  volume  of  your 
soul's    most    precious   records   for  ever.      He 
had  given  his  message  to  you. 
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That  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  Lord 
Torre's  "music"  was. 

Then,  the  week  after,  Mrs.  Somebody  (or 
Nobody)  would  bid  you  to  her  ''concert,"  in 
Belgrave  Square,  and,  to  your  dehght,  you 
would  see  the  name  of  your  idol  among  the 
artists  engaged.  And  you  would  seat  yourself 
with  ''all  London,"  to  hear  him,  and  lo !  he 
could  do  nothing — eve7ything,  because  he  was 
an  executant,  but  yet  nothing,  nothing!  You 
could  have  found  it  in  your  heart  to  say  he 
was  pretentious,  he  went  through  his  share 
in  the  programme  like  a  man  whose  will  is 
spell-bound.  And,  when  you  caught  his  eye 
and  he  recognised  you  as  having  been  at  Lord 
Torre's — for  people  who  had  met  there  were 
apt  to  recognise  each  other — he  would  smile 
.and  shrug  his  shoulders,  even  if  he  did  not 
know  you  well  enough  to  come  and  grumble 
at  your  side.  "  What  could  he  do,"  his  gestures 
asked,   "  in   a   turmoil   and  a   mob  like  this — • 
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sandwiched  between  the  bawling  of  a  brazen- 
throated  prima  doima,  and  a  tenor  with  lungs 
(and  sentiment)  like  iron  ?  " 

Not  that  Lord  Torre's  music  was  "little." 
In  the  great  room  of  King  George's  Mansions 
— to  the  attractions  of  which  he  had  lent  one 
of  the  new-fashioned  organs,  beneath  which 
there  was  room  for  a  stringed  band — he  would 
have  music  now  and  then,  on  Sunday  evenings 
when  the  operatic  artists  were  free,  which 
would  have  sounded  fine  in  a  cathedral;  nor 
was  anything  that  he  ever  had  puerile  or  weak. 
But  when  he  asked  some  sixty  people  to  sit, 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  in  his  exquisitely  fur- 
nished rooms,  he  no  more  gave  them  organ- 
music  and  opera-singers,  than  he  gave  them 
turtle  soup  and  stuffed  turkey  for  supper. 

On  this  particular  night  there  was  to  be  lovely 
chamber  -  singing  and  lovely  stringed  music, 
with  recitation  that  was  short  but  not  slight, 
to  rouse  feelings  which  micrht  be  transient  but. 
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were  never  false ;  and  then  champagne-cup 
and  strawberries  to  refresh  guests  yet  un- 
fatlgued ;  and,  for  supper,  if  you  wanted  any- 
thing heavier  than  Hght  soup  or  fairy  cutlets, 
you  must  set  about  it  when  you  had  got  home. 
Lord  Torre's  rooms  were  not  "Evans's,"  and 
when  a  cheeky  young  Oxonian  cousin  had 
said  something  to  him  about  "the  feed,"  he 
had  beo^Q^ed  him  to  o^o  downstairs  and  order 
himself  whatever  he  wanted,  in  the  coffee- 
room  below ;  adding  that  he  was  "  under  the 
impression  that  all  his  other  friends  had  dined." 
He  did  not  ask  that  young  Oxonian  again  to 
hear  music,  but,  being  very  good-natured  as 
well  as  cousinly,  he  passed  him  on  an  invita- 
tion to  an  Anglo-American  banquet  at  a 
monster  hotel. 

Lord  Torre  had  been  as  much  struck  by 
Eugenia's  beauty  as  a  certain  other  experi- 
enced critic  of  women  had  been,  whom  we 
wot  of,   at   this   moment,  on   the   floor  below. 
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He  had  appreciated,  too,  the  graces  of  her 
intellect — uncultivated  but  mature, — and  was 
determined  to  give  her  of  his  very  best 
for  her  entertainment  to-niorht.     Lord   Short- 
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lands  brought  her,  and  Anne  Jefferles  accom- 
panied them — proud  that  they  were  her  father's 
guests,  during  their  short  stay  in  London. 

Anne  was  very  much  at  home  at  Lord 
Torre's  parties  ;  though  the  world  had  begun 
to  tire  a  little  of  telling  you  she  ''would  one 
day  be  Lady  Torre."  The  match  was,  from 
all  points  of  view,  so  desirable  and  so  simple, 
that  the  contracting  parties  did  not  hurry 
themselves  to  take  decisive  steps.  They 
understood  each  other  tacitly.  Anne  liked 
Lord  Torre's  bachelor  ways ;  she  was  not 
sure  that  she  would  care  as  much  about  help- 
ing him  to  give  his  parties  ;  it  was  pleasant  to 
be  his  petted  guest.  Anne  loved  surprises. 
She  gave  musical  entertainments,  on  a  mag- 
nificent   scale,    twice    in    the    season,    at    Sir 
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Samuers  great  house  in  Portman  Square; 
and  in  return,  she  liked  to  enjoy  herself 
without  responsibility  at  Lord  Torre's  smaller 
gatherings. 

The  large  rooms,  which  you  approached 
from  a  narrow  passage,  leading  off  the  main 
stairway,  and  which  were  thus  out  of  the 
^' va  et  vienf'  of  the  great  house,  were  still 
cool  and  quiet,  as  Miss  Jefiferles  led  her  party 
into  them.  There  was  a  delicious  sense  of 
something  to  come  in  the  lilac-scented  hush, 
the  music-stands  all  ready  by  the  open  grand 
piano,  the  chairs  grouped  out  of  draughts  from 
the  open  windows  which  let  in  the  balmy  air 
through  the  heavy  silken  curtains,  for  the  night 
was  mild  as  June.  Such  furniture  as  was  left 
in  the  chief  room  had  an  attentive  air,  and 
looked  ready  to  lend  itself  to  you,  for  your 
comfort,  while  you  listened. 

Eugenia   found   a  corner   where   she   could 
hear  the  music  well ;  and  where,  because  she 
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could  herself  not  see  the  whole  of  the  rooms, 
she  fancied  that  she  would  be  least  observed. 
But  she  was  wrong :  her  corner,  in  which  a 
silver  lamp  was  hanging,  was  one  that  framed 
her  beauty  to  complete  advantage  ;  and,  being 
in  sight  of  a  door,  it  made  her  a  conspicuous 
vision  to  all  who  entered. 

Let  us  share  their  privilege — for  most  of  them 
availed  themselves  of  it — and  look  earnestly 
at  her  again,  after  all  these  months. 

May  Buxton  had  told  Arthur  Jarvis,  as  we 
know,  that  she  was  ''  lovelier  than  ever,"  and 
perhaps  May  Buxton  was  right.  She  looked 
younger :  that  was  the  first  change  you  no- 
ticed;  and  her  manner  was  less  distant  — 
which  you  discovered  afterwards  to  your  great 
happiness.  Her  look  of  renewed  youth  was 
perhaps  due  to  the  fashion  of  her  hair,  which 
had  been  cut  over  her  forehead  to  hide  a 
temporary  scar  caused  by  her  fall  on  the 
stone  steps  of  the  little  Ashbank  temple.     She 
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had  been  used  to  wear  her  hair  turned  back, 
for  it  was  luxuriant  and  her  brow  was  low.  In 
those  days,  one  could  only  oruess  its  tendril 
grace,  when  some  stray  lock  escaped  its  fast- 
enings. But  now  that  it  was  cut,  it  lay  upon 
her  forehead  in  soft  curling  clusters  like  a 
child's.  Her  manner  had  been  altered,  partly 
by  suffering,  but  rather,  no  doubt,  by  that 
feeling  for  others  which  she  had  learned  by 
loving,  with  full  heart,  just  such  a  man  as 
other  women  love.  It  seemed  as  if,  front  the 
serene  and  snow-capped  heights  of  beauty,  she 
were  trying  to  stoop  down,  half-tenderly,  half- 
sadly,  and  to  say,  "  Do  not  mistake  me ;  for  in- 
deed I  am  not  other  than  you  are  ! " 

Her  dress  was  white,  but  had  no  sheen 
upon  it :  and  she  wore  no  ornaments  but 
some  creamy  roses.  In  her  simple  grace, 
she  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  Anne  Jefferies, 
who  wore  a  grand  toilette  of  black  satin,  which 
radiated  divers  colours  from  rainbow-^leamino; 
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beads,  In  oriental  patterns.  Her  dress  was 
half-high,  for  Anne  never  wore  low  dresses, 
but  Eugenia's  showed  her  shoulders  and  her 
arms. 

Sir  Edmund  Trefusis  was  In  the  further 
room :  he  was  a  London  intimate  of  Lord 
Torre's,  as  well  as  a  Cornish  neighbour.  How 
his  heart  swelled  as  he  saw  Eugenia  enter!  It 
was  to  him  as  If  one  should  set  a  tall  lily  in  a 
parterre  of  gaily  coloured  flowers.  He  thought 
of  Chatteris'  sonnet  about  the  star. 

Chatteris  was  there  too,  but  no  one  else  who 
had  been  of  the  Ashbank  party  the  previous 
autumn.  There  never  should  have  been  others 
of  them  near  her  than  these — this  Euorenia  of 
ours.  Then  all  would  have  been  well  !  Society 
and  education  have  surely  hidden  deep  enough 
that  vulorar  seed  of  love.     She  should  never 
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have  known  of  It,  till  it  had  blossomed  with  a 
gradual  growth — crown  of  her  wedded  life, 
when  she  was   mated   with   a   noble   husband. 
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This  was  the  atmosphere  for  her :  these  were 
the  fit  surroundino^s  to  which  she  had  been 
born  and  bred  :  she  graced  her  sofa  duly  with 
her  queen-like  air  :  she  seemed  to  breathe  in 
music,  as  she  sat  there  lapped  in  ease.  Why- 
had  she  ever  known  that  common  lover's  kiss 
of  common  passion — with  its  boons  and  hard- 
ships— upon  that  rough  stone  terrace,  when 
the  tide  was  high  ?  She  was  not  consciously 
thinkincr  of  him  now,  indeed — near  though  he 
was  to  her — but  she  never  forgot  him  ;  it  would 
seem  never  strange  to  her  that  he  should  enter 
the  room  where  she  was,  strange  though  it 
mieht  seem  to  others.  A  breath  of  evenino- 
wind,  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  and  even 
unlike  things — that  sound,  for  instance,  of 
far-off  wheels,  in  London,  which  symbolises, 
but  with  such  poor  mimicry,  the  sea's  deep 
music — these  were  enough,  and  in  a  moment 
her  ''faint  spirit"  would  be  away,  in  that  past 
summer,  which  was  never  past,  and  that  past 
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embrace  when  her  soul  had  leaped  to  life  at  the 
touch  of  her  lover's  lips. 

Now  she  sat,  beautiful  among  beautiful 
people  and  beautiful  things,  and  listened  to 
the  cadence  of  beautiful  music.  Below-stairs, 
the  beloved  rested  his  curly  head  upon  his  hot 
brown  hands  and  muddled  himself  with  smoke 
and  brandy,  while  he  wished  his  friends  at  the 
deuce.  It  seemed  impossible  that  there  could 
be  a  meeting  between  these  two  :  but  it  was 
written  in  the  book  of  Fate  that  their  eyes,  at 
least,  should  meet,  if  they  were  never  to  have 
speech  of  each  other  again  :  and  Fate's  book 
was  not  to  be  falsified. 

Euofenia  did  not  know  of  all  the  admiration 
she  inspired  during  Tosti's  singing  and  de 
Soria's;  but  Sir  Edmund  watched  the  effect 
her  beauty  made  ;  his  place  was  almost  at  right 
anofles  to  her  corner,  so  that  he  could  see  both 
herself  and  the  glances  turned  towards  her. 
Pride,  and  mistrust  of  self,  made  him  diffident 
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of  approaching  her  till  an  opportunity  should 
be  afforded  him,  either  by  the  general  move  to 
supper  or  by  the  departure  of  some  of  the 
guests.  Eugenia  was  unaware  of  his  presence, 
indeed  she  saw  nobody.  There  were  but  two 
or  three  people  in  the  room  whom  she  knew, 
and  she  did  not  expect  to  see  others,  so  she 
did  not  look  for  them.  Although  she  had  none 
of  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  professional-beauty, 
her  experience  had  taught  her  that  she  could 
not  let  her  glances  rove  without  attracting 
attention :  she  remained  still  in  her  place, 
— Eugenia  could  sit  still — the  patient  cynosure 
of  every  eye.  Poet,  artist,  waning  beauty, 
jaded  worldling — they  were  all  of  them  weaving 
some  romance  about  her,  as  she  sat  listening  to 
the  music,  with  that  look  of  light  upon  her 
lovely  face.  Anne  saw  this,  as  well  as  Sir 
Edmund,  and  crossed  the  room  to  her  at  last, 
for  she  began  to  fancy  that  so  much  observa- 
tion must  give  her  a  feeling  of  shyness — being 
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herself  a  young  lady  of  considerable  penetra- 
tion whom  you  could  not  take  at  unawares  by 
so  much  as  a  glance,  and  not  being  able  to 
realise  how  perfectly  unconscious  of  it  all 
Eugenia  was. 

"  Lancilotto  is  going  to  play  !"  said  Anne. 

''Who  is  Lancilotto?"  asked  Eugenia  :  she 
spoke  neither  dreamily  nor  affectedly,  but  in  a 
tone  of  pleasure  and  of  interest,  as  if  she  were 
content — as  she  was. 

*'  Oh  !  this  boy  of  ten,  who  has  been  sitting 
near  you,"  said  Anne  hurriedly — for  the  critics 
were  assembling  round  the  piano,  and  she 
did  not  want  to  lose  a  place  among  them, 
"where  she  could  see  his  hands." — "  Benedict 
has  brought  him :  you  give  him  a  viotif — 
don't  you  know  ? — and  then  he  improvises 
— vilely  I  expect,  but  few  of  them  can 
tell  that.  What  are  they  going  to  give  him  '^ 
There's  the  Dowager  Durham  waddling 
up    to    the    piano  :    how    in    the    world    can 
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she  give  him  a  theme  ?     No  Duchess  knows 
any  music  but  hymns  and  waltzes." 

And,  in  effect,  it  was  the  opening  of  a  waltz, 
which  her  decrepit  Grace  was  fingering  out 
upon  the  keys,  with  poor  exactitude  until 
Anne  joined  her.  The  Duchess'  fingers 
stammered,  partly  from  age  and  partly  from 
being  overladen  with  rings.  "  No,"  she  said, 
— and  then,  trying  again,  '*  No  I  thafs  not  it !  " 
"  Quite  wonderful,  dear  Duchess,"  said  a 
toady  whom  she  had  brought  with  her;  but 
the  Duchess  left  off  her  attempts  as  Anne 
approached  the  piano. 

"  Here's  that  Jew-girl,"  she  said  sotto  voce.— 
Anne  was  not  a  Jewess :  (and  she  was  not  deaf,  so 
she  heard  her). — "  Here  ! — you — Miss  Jefferies, 
give  the  boy  that  waltz  they  played  last  night 
at  Marlborough  House." 

Anne  poised  her  wrist,  at  once  so  graceful 
and  so  firm,  above  the  notes,  without  sitting 
down  :  but  she  hesitated  before  executing  the 
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Duchess'  command.  The  waltz  her  Grace 
meant  was  quite  unsulted  for  the  ground- 
work of  an  Improvisation :  she  felt  that  it 
would  put  her  out  of  her  senses  to  hear  that 
common  theme  dragged  through  every  variety 
of  change  and  chance,  and  she  saw  that  Land- 
lotto's  eyes  looked  troubled.  ''Waltz?"  she 
said  coolly  :  *'  Oh  yes,  that  would  do  nicely, 
Duchess: — you  mean  this  one," — and  with  no 
thought  of  Eugenia's  reminiscences,  she  gave 
the  boy  the  first  bars  of  ''  Chantilly,"  a  fine, 
bold  group  of  notes  for  his  treatment,  whether 
in  fugue  or  variation  or  dance-measure. 

The  Duchess  did  not  ''  mean  this  one,"  and 
she  ''scored  up  one"  against  Anne  Jefferles, 
in  the  tablets  of  her  memory  which  were 
crowded  already  with  debts  of  petty  vengeance  ; 
but  she  could  not  play  the  waltz  which  she  /lad 
meant,  Intelligibly,  and  thought  she  might  just 
as  well  have  the  credit  of  one  which  Anne, 
who  knew  so  much  more  about  music,  had  de- 
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clared  was  suitable.  So  she  nodded  her  head 
with  feigned  approval,  and  sat  down. 

"  So  like  you,  Duchess,"  said  the  toady,  "  to 
pitch  upon  jttst  the  right  tune  ! "  It  had  been 
one  more  of  those  daring,  little  social  man- 
oeuvres in  which  Anne  excelled,  which  were 
successful  but  which  did  not  tend  to  make 
her  popular. 

Lancilotto  ran  his  childish  finorers  over  the 
keys,  and  an  absent  look  came  upon  his  small, 
resolute,  Italian  face.  People  left  off  talking — 
because  they  were  at  Lord  Torre's — but  to 
most  of  them  it  did  not  matter,  in  the  least, 
what  his  theme  was  :  they  only  w^anted  to  hear 
what  he  could  do  with  it.  But  it  mattered  to 
Eugenia  that  it  should  be  ''  Chantilly."  She 
could  not  have  shifted  her  position  or  uttered 
a  word  until  the  spell  was  broken.  She  sat 
quite  still,  her  nerves  of  hearing  alert.  How 
would  the  meaning  of  this  thing  strike  the 
boy's  genius,  this  mere  phrase  that  had  been 
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part  of  the  tune  to  which  her  Hfe's  most  throb- 
bing pulse  was  set  ? 

She  listened. 

Delicately  and  fantastically  he  played  with 
It  at  first :  he  let  it  grow  up  out  of  the  bass 
clef,  to  prominence,  through  a  fragile  network 
of  soft  treble  notes  ;  and  then,  when  once  it 
had  made  Itself  felt,  he  wove  it  in  among  them, 
till  it  gathered  them  into  an  old-fashioned 
sonata  measure.  And,  thence,  it  twisted  and 
dissevered  and  rewove  them,  into  a  sort  of 
clamorous  fugue. 

(All  the  while  Eugenia's  thoughts  were  fol- 
lowing its  growth  ;  and,  with  it,  her  lover's 
image  seemed  to  grow  up  in  her  memory.) 

But  there  came  a  change  :  the  boy  was  not 
a  charlatan,  but,  with  the  quick  instinct  of  an 
artist,  he  was  aware  of  his  audience  all  the 
time :  he  knew  that,  brilliant  and  distinguished 
as  his  hearers  were,  but  few  of  them  were 
adepts  at  classical    music.      He  paused  for  a 
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moment,  striking  one  note  slowly  again  and 
again,  like  a  bell,  and  then  he  led  his  theme 
into  a  march.  Such  a  show  of  colour  in  the 
chords,  and  such  a  martial  stirring  in  the 
pace ! 

(That  full-grown  image  stood  before  Eugenia, 
just  as  her  lover  had  first  met  her  sight  during 
Anne  Jefferies'  German  war-song  in  the  cedar 
garden.) 

Then  Lancilotto^s  father  stooped  and  said  a 
word  to  him :  it  was  a  snobbish  intimation  that 
the  Duchess  wished  for  a  waltz-movement. 
The  boy  was  impatient:  his  march  had  pleased 
him,  with  its  change  from  the  time  of  the 
fugue :  he  was  tired  of  the  perpetual  demand 
for  a  dance-measure  which  had  been  exacted 
wherever  he  played  and  whatever  was  his 
theme — and  this  theme  had  been  a  waltz  to 
begin  with — but  he  dared  not  disobey  :  and,  as 
the  motif  w2l^  an  excerpt  from  Waldteufel,  it 
was,  on  the  face  of  it,  suited  to  no  other  form 
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SO  well.  He  changed  the  key  with  a  few 
drowsy  chords,  and  passed  on  to  some  adagio 
minor  bars,  sounding  strangely  muffled  after 
the  crash  and  dayh'ght  of  the  march.  Then, 
without  any  further  prelude,  he  burst  into  the 
waltz  movement. 

Such  a  waltz  as  it  was  !  Half  full  of  petu- 
lance and  half  of  pain :  the  original  phrase 
singing,  or  crying,  out  of  the  grasp  of  such 
elaboration  as  made  the  listeners  hold  their 
breath  for  wonder.  "  Let  me  alone!"  the  simple 
bars  of  music  seemed  to  say,  "  I  am  only  a  poor 
little  tune  for  lovers  to  dance  to  of  eveninQ^s." 
— *'No!  no!"  was  the  passionate  composer's 
answer ;  "  You  are  a  troublous  and  a  haunting 
thing,  and  I  will  drag  you  up  the  hills  and 
down  the  by-ways  of  my  fancy.  You  are 
giving  me  no  rest,  and  you  shall  have  no  rest 
yourself.  You  shall  suffer  through  all  this 
minor,  till  the  life  Is  nearly  dead  in  you  ;  and 
then  you  shall  be  tortured  forth   of  It   again,. 
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and  made  to  riot  through  all  this  major,  lend- 
ing your  poor  presence  to  Its  wanton  mirth  : 
and,  at  last,  yours  shall  be  the  victory.  Indeed, 
over  your  pursuers ;  but  when  It  is  won,  you 
shall  have  had  your  day.  It  shall  be  yours 
to  hush  the  wail  and  silence  down  the  revel, 
but  you  shall  die — die  crushed  into  a  lullaby 
that  is  not  sleep  or  peace  or  dreamless  death, 
but  only  utter  weariness,  because  the  heart 
can  bear  no  more : — no  more,  but  this  wild 
burst  of  final  tears ! — Do  you  call  this  a 
waltz  ? " — the  boy's  eyes  said  to  her,  as  with 
firm-closed  grave  lips,  and  Icy  fingers  pressing 
still  that  last,  weird,  questioning  ai^peggio,  he 
turned  and  looked  upon  Eugenia's  death-pale 
face : — "  I  call  it  all  the  praise,  and  mystery, 
of  remembered  life,  and  love  ! " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  more  Intense 
for  the  music's  cessation  :  the  Duchess'  request 
had  been  so  fully  gratified,  the  waltz  had, 
from  its  primitive  and  elementary  beginnings. 
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grown  Into  such  perplexity  as  would  not  have 
put  Liszt  to  shame. 

And  in  that  moment,  Sir  Edmund  crossed 
the  room,  and  stood  before  Eu^^enia. 

His  loving  gaze  had  noticed  some  soul- 
stirring  claim  which  the  music  made  upon  her. 
He  saw  that  she  had  utterly  lost  consciousness 
of  where  she  was. 

"  You  are  tired ! "  he  said,  and  he  offered 
her  his  arm,  which  she  took  without  recogni- 
tion or  remonstrance :  ''  The  music  Is  over 
now,  let  me  get  you  some  refreshment." 

She  rose  and  stood  near  a  window :  ''  I 
only  want  air,"  she  said,  softly.  She  was  not 
faint,  but  she  was  overpowered  by  the  music 
and  her  memories. 

Sir  Edmund  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and 
she  stepped  between  it  and  the  window,  which 
was  deep.  No  one  noticed  them.  The  rest 
of  the  company  were  congratulating  Lanci- 
lotto. 
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The  window  was  to  the  front  of  the  great 
block  of  buildings  :  it  was  wide  open,  and 
Eugenia  looked  down  Into  the  lamp-lit  street, 
which  was  very  bright  just  before  the  house. 
As  Sir  Edmund's  eyes  perused  her  face,  he 
saw  that  there  were  tears  upon  her  lashes, 
for  which  he  could  not  quite  account ;  she  was 
not  subject  to  sensibility,  although  her  feel- 
ings were  deep.  "  They  played  that  waltz 
at  Ashbank,"  she  said,  presently :  and  then 
Sir  Edmund  thought :  How  beautiful  and^tender 
was  her  nature ! — for  he  imagined  that  it  was 
of  poor  Lady  Shortlands  that  she  was  thinking. 
Alas  !  the  soon-forgotten  dead ! 

She  did  not  look  at  him,  as  she  spoke,  but 
evidently  she  had  no  distaste  to  his  presence 
and  the  moment  of  quiet  was  balm  to  his 
heart.  Eugenia  had,  indeed,  forgotten  that 
he  was  with  her.  She  saw  him,  without  seeing 
him ;  just  as,  without  hearing  or  heeding  them, 
she    heard    the    company    drift    in    to    supper. 
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There  had  been  royalty  present,  and  royalty 
had  led  the  way ;  even  the  beautiful  Miss 
Brand  was  forgotten  in  its  glow.  Only  Anne 
saw  her  with  Sir  Edmund,  and  wisely  left 
them  to  themselves.  Under  the  influence  of 
that  music,  she  fancied,  they  might  *'  piece  their 
lives  together,"  and  moreover,  she  was  busy 
writing  something  on  her  tablets  to  remind 
Lancilotto  of  an  engagement  she  had  made 
for  him  already.  With  her  passion  for  play- 
ing and  her  habit  of  giving  presents,  to  insti- 
gate her,  she  was  bestowing  the  pretty  tablets 
on  the  young  artiste,  as  well  as  the  engage- 
ment— greatly  to  his  delight. 

Eugenia  stood  for  some  few  minutes  in  the 
window  with  Sir  Edmund,  and  the  silence 
between  them  might  have  become  awkward, 
as  she  recovered  herself,  had  it  not  been  for 
a  clatter  and  a  noise  in  the  street  below.  A 
hansom  had  been  called  up  to  the  door,  and — 
regardless  of  observation — three  young  fellows 
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were  bidding  each  other  a  drunken  sort  of 
**  good-night "  before  it,  and  chaffing  the  cab- 
man. Eugenia's  pensive  eyes  were  gazing  at 
the  little  scene,  with  precisely  as  much  interest 
as  she  had  been  bestowing  on  the  glaring  gas- 
lights below  the  window  before  its  occurrence : 
but  Sir  Edmund  felt  a  nervous  wish  to  eet 
her  back  into  the  room  :  he  did  not  know  what 
she  might  hear  if  she  stayed  where  she  was 
standing ;  for  the  night  was  still,  and  such  of 
the  young  officers'  chaff  as  was  audible  was 
racy  rather  than  refined,  and  rang  the  worse 
after  the  echoes  of  that  significant  music. 

He  held  the  silken  curtain  still  within  his 
hand,  and  was  about  to  lift  it  when  he  stopped ; 
— his  gesture  stayed  by  that  intense  look  upon 
Eugenia's  face.  Something  half-human  and  half- 
divine  had  crept  into  its  expression  of  astonish- 
ment. Her  spirit  was  awake  again,  in  its  full, 
rapturous  strength.  She  had  recognised  her 
darhng   in    the    group    below.       Sir    Edmund 
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wondered ;  but,  with  that  strange  knack  that 
things  have  of  explaining  each  other  in  this 
intricate  life,  a  sonor  that  some  one  was  sineine 
softly,  at  the  deserted  piano,  behind  them,  would 
have  explained  it  all  had  he  but  listened : 

"  Nella  hlanda  mesiizia  di  quell  ^ora^ 
*  Tutta  serenith  di paradiso, 
'  //  cavaliere  die  sospiro  ognora 
'  M^apparve,  e  a  lungo  ci  guardanwio  ifi  viso : 
'  Fic  va?ia  allora  la  preghiera  mia, 

'■  Ave  Maria  I " 

"  II  cavaliere" — in  this  case,  none  other  than 
Mr.  Buck  Jarvis — was  standing,  bareheaded, 
upon  the  pavement,  looking  very  flushed  and 
tumbled  :  he  was  evidently  parting  with  his 
comrades  not  quite  upon  the  best  of  terms ; 
their  chaff  had,  at  last,  exceeded  the  limits 
which  even  his  good-nature  could  stand : 

"  He's  devilish  anxious  to  Q-et  rid  of  us  to- 
night,"  said  one. 

*^  Oh !  he's  going  to  the  caterwauling  up- 
stairs, to  meet  his  girl !  "  said  the  other. 
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"  By  George,"  said  the  first,  ''  It's  the  Israel- 
itish  woman — the  little  captive  maid,  eh  ?  cheer 
up,  old  chappie,  she  isn't  gone  yet ;  there's  Sir 
Samuel's  carriage." 

**  Better  put  your  head  under  water  a  bit, 
old  man  " — 

'^  Go  to  blazes  I "  shouted  Buck  savagely, 
making  a  dash  at  the  doors  of  the  hansom. 

Then  the  cabman  apparently  thought  that 
the  adieiix  had  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  or 
perhaps  he  wished  to  save  the  young  officer 
a  reprimand  from  the  near  policeman.  He 
had  heard  enough,  at  any  rate,  and  he  backed 
his  horse  preparatory  to  turning,  knocking 
Buck's  cigar  out  of  his  hand  as  he  did  so. 
Mr.  Buck  stepped  aside  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  wheel,  with  an  oath  as  he  just 
escaped  it,  for  he  had  been  standing  in 
what  Anne  Jefferies  would  have  thought  the 
fittest  place  for  him — namely  the  gutter.  As 
he  did  so,  by  some  odd  chance  (as  we  say !)  he 
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lifted  his  uncovered  head,  and  glanced  up  to 
the  window. 

And  there  he  saw  Eugenia  standing,  with 
the  street-lamps  lighting  up  her  face,  like  foot- 
lights. He  felt  for  one  swift  instant  as  if  he 
had  beheld  his  guardian  angel.  But  then, 
beyond  her,  within  the  curtain  also  where  she 
stood  apparently  removed  from  all  the  rest, 
was  the  leaning  figure  of  Sir  Edmund  Trefusis, 
against  the  painted  shutter. 

Sobered  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Buck  was  fool 
enough,  or  sage  enough,  to  do  what  he  thought 
best.  He  pretended  not  to  see  the  very  wo- 
man he  had  come  to  town  to  meet.  He  stuck 
his  hands  Into  his  pockets,  and  stood  whistling 
his  little  indrawn  whistle  and  looking  at  no- 
thing,  like  a  spoilt  child,  while  the  hansom 
drove  away  with  Its  laughing  freight. 

Then,  after  a  few  seconds  of  very  vilely 
acted  nonchalance,  he  turned  away,  and  strolled 
up  the  red-carpeted  steps,   between  the   pots 
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of  flowers,  with  a  swagger  that  did  not  in  the 
least  deceive  the  crowd,  which  royalty  had 
collected,  into  imagining  him  to  be  one  of 
Lord  Torre's  guests. 

And,  after  that,  he  did  what  was,  no  doubt, 
the  best  thing  he  could  do ;  only  it  would  have 
been  far  better  if  he  had  done  it  a  grood  hour 
before.  He  stalked  back  to  "  Alf  s  "  rooms, 
went  in,  and  kicked-to  the  door — the  bruise 
is  on  the  panel  still.  And  when,  even  with 
dousing  his  head  in  cold  water,  after  his 
frank  friend's  advice,  he  failed  to  remember 
quite  what  his  language  had  been,  he  gave  up 
speculating  on  the  subject  as  ''a  d — d  bad 
job,"  and  went  to  bed.  He  had  always  found 
that  sleep  set  things  to  rights  for  him.  Eu- 
genia was  in  town,  at  all  events,  and  he  would 
find  out  her  address  from  Miss  Jefferies  to- 
morrow ! 

(But  then  Eugenia  was  going  back  to  Short- 
lands   in   the   morning,  and   if  he   called   upon 
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Miss  Jefferles  or  not,  she  never  heard;  and  if 
he  gave  a  message  for  her  to  Miss  Jefferles^ 
the  message  was  never  given  her;  ''And  no 
great  harm  either,"  thought  Anne,  as  she  so 
far  obeyed  Lady  Shortlands'  last  injunctions.) 

Eugenia  left  Lord  Torre's  party  almost 
immediately  afterwards.  She  was  tired  with 
the  bustle  of  London,  and  the  music  had 
upset  her  nerves  a  little.  That  was  what 
Sir  Edmund  told  Miss  Jefferles,  when  he 
asked  her  to  defer  going  no  longer.  And 
she  did  not  like  to  ask  him  what  had  trans- 
pired, though  she  was  so  anxious  to  hear  it 
all  from  Eugenia  that  she  was  willing  to  forego 
her  supper  and  her  goodbyes  to  her  host,  who 
was  occupied  with  the  princess  at  the  moment. 

But  when  they  were  in  the  carriage,  Eugenia 
told  her  nothing.  Anne  hoped  it  was  Lord 
Shortlands  presence  which  sealed  her  lips. 
She  proposed  to  go  with  her,  to  her  room,  and 
"  talk  over  Lancilotto."     But  Eugenia  said  just 
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what  Sir  Edmund  had  said  for  her,  (''  so  that 
at  all  events,"  thought  Anne,  "there  is  so7ne 
understanding  between  them,")  for  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  bear  the  company  of  the  girl 
who,  all  his  boon  companions  knew,  would  be 
Buck  Jarvis'  wife. 

She  mistrusted  Anne  !  They  were  all  at 
cross-purposes :  starting  hap-hazard,  though 
tending — who  can  tell  ? — to  the  best :  for  as  is 
usual  in  this  world,  wherein  we  see  so  darkly 
and  wherein  we  stumble  so  over  blocks  ai  our 
own  setting,  these  vague  cross-purposes  were 
bound  to  prove  decisive.  Only  the  word  had 
gone  forth — Fate's  word  which,  for  the  longing 
of  two  hearts,  she  would  not  undo.  Never 
speech  again  between  these  lovers  :  sight,  may 
be,  once  more,  and  sorrow — but  henceforth 
silence  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

CHARITY— EUGENIA  BRAND.— {SUMMER), 

It  was  full  summer  now.  August  had  just 
begun  :  the  cycle  of  Eugenia's  year  was  almost 
completed,  and  she  was  back  with  her  mother, 
for  good,  at  Shortlands  farm.  The  spring  had 
not  been  an  eventful  one  for  her ;  her  days  did 
not  travel  at  the  pace  of  Mr.  Arthur  Jarvis'. 
And  her  life  of  the  heart  stood  still,  for  all  time, 
at  the  first  hour  it  had  struck.  Still,  the  year 
went  on  for  her,  as  for  others,  and  was  using 
her  well,  as  it  had  used  all  our  old  friends,  since 
poor  Lady  Shortlands'  only  half-lamented  death. 
The  Tomlinsons  were  talking  of  commencing 
their  autumn  campaign  at  Ashbank,  and  were 
looking  out  some  personage,  as  its  particular 
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Star,  who  could,  "  humanly  speaking,"  as  Mrs. 
Tomllnson  put  it,  "be  relied  upon  not  to  die 
in  the  house." 

The  Buxtons  were  beginning  to  debate 
whether  Mr.  Crossley  or  Mr.  Jarvis  were  the 
more  eligible  of  May's  admirers — for  she  had 
two  sisters  coming  out.  They  were  not  in- 
disposed to  decide  in  Mr.  Jarvis'  favour,  but 
he  would  not  encourage  their  decision  by  a 
proposal  in  form ;  and  lately  the  White  High- 
landers had  been  transferred  from  Portsmouth 
to  Dover.  Vane  was  afloat,  as  usual,  on  the 
social  sea  whereon  he  sailed  his  boat  as 
bravely  as  if  it  were  his  native  element,  and 
which  never  made  him  sick  for  all  its  tossinos. 
Sir  Samuel  and  Miss  Jefferies  were  still  in 
town.  Though  they  had  already  made  a  short 
visit  to  the  Buxtons,  to  discuss  a  list  of  guests, 
they  would  prolong  their  stay  in  Portman 
Square  until  the  opera-season  was  over. 
Sir   Edmund  had  returned   to   Trefusis.     He 
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had  written  once  to  Eugenia,  since  his  loss  of 
fortune,  explaining  how  much  less  service  he 
could  brine  to  her  charitable  schemes  than  he 
had  hoped,  and  sending  a  proportionate  sub- 
scription to  the  Home  of  which  she  had  for- 
warded him  her  simple  prospectus.  It  was  a 
delicate  way  of  alluding  to  his  liabilities.  That 
he  had  still  a  larger  income  than  most  of  her 
acquaintance  he  did  not  think  worth  while  to 
say,  and  Eugenia  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion. She  read  between  the  lines  of  the  letter 
clearly,  and,  after  some  thought,  she  decided  to 
leave  It  unanswered.  She  must  wait  and  see 
what  the  beloved  did  with  his  life :  it  was  only 
of  his  welfare  that  she  thought. 

She  would  have  preferred,  perhaps,  that 
Lord  Shortlands  had  not  asked  Sir  Edmund 
on  a  visit,  as  soon  as  the  season  ended.  But 
it  was  not  her  business.  She  and  her  mother 
were  not  at  the  Castle  but  the  farm  ; — custom, 
and  the  smaller  size  of  her  own  more  habitable 
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apartments,  having  inclined  Mrs.  Brand  to 
refuse  her  brother-in-law's  proposal  that  she 
should  take  up  her  quarters  entirely  at  the 
great  house.  He  could  constantly  have  either 
the  Duchess  or  his  other  married  daus^hter  to 
stay  with  him,  and  he  was  much  away.  Mrs. 
Brand  preferred  the  retirement  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  little  house  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  castle,  which  Eugenia  too 
loved  and  which  seemed  to  her  more  home 
than  ever,  since  that  long  illness  whigh  had 
confined  her  for  the  winter  months  and  many 
weeks  of  the  early  spring  to  its  limits.  It  was 
moreover  close  to  her  Convalescent  Home,  and 
although  she  had  soon  recovered  her  beauty, 
it  took  her  much  lono^er  to  recover  strength. 

Every  place  where  Eugenia  and  her  mother 
lived  got  soon  this  homelike  look.  They  were 
not  gad-abouts  any  more  than  they  were  col- 
lectors :  what  they  wanted  in  their  daily  life 
they  had   about  them,  but   not  repeated  over 
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and  over  ao^ain,  as  thlni2:s  are  In  houses  where 
there  are  many  occupants  of  diverse  tastes.  In 
the  pretty  drawing-room  there  was  only  one 
table  for  work  and  one  for  writing  materials :  for 
Mrs.  Brand  was  almost  completely  confined  to 
the  sofa,  and  her  work-basket  and  portfolio 
w^ere  all  that  she  required,  beside  her  books. 
Both  the  work-table  and  the  writing-table, 
therefore,  were  Eugenia's,  and,  as  she  was 
neither  a  fancy-sempstress  nor  an  effusive  cor- 
respondent. It  is  not  surprising  that  both  were 
orderly,  and  that  the  flowers  upon  each  com- 
manded more  attention  than  the  silks  or  pens. 
That  touch  which  her  own  hands  had  given  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers,  they  had  given 
to  all  the  quiet  decoration  of  the  room.  There 
was  no  trace  of  formal  aestheticism — which,  from 
meaning  ''feeling,"  first,  has  come  to  mean  the 
extinction  of  individual  feeling — but  there  was 
a  spirit  of  beauty,  you  would  say  when  you 
went  Into  it,  which  must  dwell  here,  consecrat- 
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ing  all  the  trifles,  dignifying  all  the  inexpensive- 
ness,  and  making  the  fragile  mother's  narrowed 
life  so  joyous  and  so  bright. 

It  was  such  a  room  as  Buck — poor  boy ! — had 
never  seen ;  just  as  unlike  a  Clifton  villa  or  a 
Brompton  lodging,  as  is  possible  ;  a  room  w^ith- 
out  ormolu  or  velvet  or  gilding,  without  sham 
brass  or  mock  Japanese  ornaments,  without 
even  photograph  -  frames  upon  the  tables 
though  with  one  tall  screen  near  Mrs.  Brand's 
sofa,  on  which  family  miniatures  were  hahging. 
They  all  represented  beautiful  and  noble  faces, 
but  Mrs.  Brand  thought  often,  as  she  watched 
her  daughter,  that  there  was  not  one  as  noble 
or  as  beautiful  as  Eugenia's. 

The  drawing-room  was  long  and  low,  and 
the  beam  had  been  left  in  the  celllnof,  when  the 
original  farm-house  had  been  reconstructed  for 
its  gentle  tenants.  The  back  windows  opened 
into  an  old-fashioned  conservatory  which  was 
Eugenia's  special  care,  but  other  windows,  at 
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the  front  and  side,  gave  upon  a  long  lawn  and 
some  few  beds  and  borders  of  flowers  about 
the  house,  before  the  small  ring-fence  separated 
this  "  ofarden  enclosed  "  from  those  far-stretch- 
ing  level  lands  which  lay  so  green  and  peace- 
ful in  the  distance.  There,  were  harvest 
lands  and  pastures  :  there,  the  crops  flourished 
and  the  cattle  throve  :  there,  for  miles  on  miles 
of  green,  you  might  trace  no  other  feature  than 
the  pollard  willows,  with  their  shadows  mark- 
ine  out  the  intersectinor  ditches ;  or  the  darker 
green  of  the  reeds  which  diapered  the  meadows 
where  pools  lay ;  or  the  tall  poplars  which  stood 
sentinel  about  the  red-brick  outhouses  and  the 
farm-buildings.  It  was  all  Shortlands  as  far  as 
eye  could  see;  all  the  fields  had  but  one  master: 
they  "had  rest,"  like  scripture  lands;  and  for 
crown  and  blossom  of  their  peace,  Eugenia  dwelt 
amone  them.     And  sunset  showed  the  hills. 

Over  Shortlands  Castle  and  Shortlands  farm, 
over  the  meadows  and  the  rivers,  that  sweet 
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presence  of  Eugenia's  seemed  to  have  a  power 
akin  to  that  It  had  over  the  natural  Hfe  of  man 
— power  for  cahn  and  blessing.  Her  character, 
through  all  her  earlier  years,  had  so  been  satu- 
rated with  quiet,  had  so  absorbed  sunshine, 
that  it  had  gained  magnetic  properties  of 
oflvino^  them  to  those  about  her.  To  her  own 
mother,  who  had  nights  and  days  of  nervous 
pain,  no  touch  could  ever  seem  like  hers ;  to 
the  poor  children  whom  she  nursed  at  her 
cottage  Home,  she  brought  surcease  of  offer- 
ing, by  her  daily  visit,  and  a  renewed  gladness 
good  as  health. 

She  was  with  her  little  convalescents  when 
Sir  Edmund  Trefusis  paid  his  first  call  on  Mrs. 
Brand,  in  Lord  Shortlands'  company,  the  day 
that  followed  that  of  his  arrival  at  the  Castle. 
Lord  Shortlands,  for  whom  it  was  always  difticult 
to  hear  his  sister-In-Iaw's  low  voice,  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  his  own  budget  of  news  with 
him,  and  of  retailing  it,  If  he  found  her  alone, 
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pretty  much  without  break  till  Eugenia  returned 
from  her  Home  or  the  gardens  ;  when  it  became 
his  turn  and  his  delight  to  listen.  To-day,  be- 
side his  guest,  he  had  brought  with  him  a  letter 
from  Anne  Jefferies,  who  often  wrote  to  him, 
conceiving,  as  she  would  say  to  her  father, 
that  she  was,  *'  caustic  enough  In  her  strictures 
upon  poor  humanity,  to  have  a  chance  of 
filling  up  the  void  made  by  Lady  Shortlands* 
eternal  silence." 

When  Lord  Shortlands  had  introduced  Sir 
Edmund,  he  waited  for  Eugenia's  advent  to 
make  the  conversation  general,  and  read 
Anne's  letter  aloud  to  Mrs.  Brand ;  while  Sir 
Edmund  had  time  to  look  about  him  and 
ofet  his  sense  acclimatised  to  the  small  house 
he  had  so  lono^ed  to  know. 

Sir  Edmund  felt  at  home  with  Mrs.  Brand 
at  once ;  the  naturally  refining  Influences  of 
sickness  and  secluded  life  had  quite  destroyed 
in  her  any  traces  of  sisterhood  to  Lady  Short- 
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lands ;  not  but  what  Sir  Edmund  could  see, 
in  the  quick  flicker  of  appreciative  attention 
which  showed  itself  upon  her  pale  features, 
something  which  might  once  have  been  poor 
Lady  Shortlands'  special  charm,  before  mis- 
trust of  all  the  world — and  self-contempt  per- 
haps— had  hardened  it. 

The  sofa  upon  which  Eugenia's  mother  lay, 
was  so  placed  that  it  commanded  a  side  glimpse 
of  the  beauty  of  the  conservatory,  without 
setting  its  occupant  in  the  draught  from  the 
open  window.  Mrs.  Brand  could  see  and 
smell  the  flowers,  but  she  could  not  see  the 
passage  through  them  from  glass  door  to  win- 
dow. Lord  Shortlands,  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  sofa  and  occupied  with  his  reading  of 
Anne's  letter,  could  see  still  less ;  but  Sir 
Edmund — at  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  and  less 
interested  in  the  recital — had  his  eyes  upon 
the  narrow  paven  walk  between  the  tall  lilies 
and  the  climbing  heliotrope   and    underneath 
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the  hanging  lamps  of  the  passion-flower  and 
clematis.  He  looked  at  the  plants  for  some 
minutes  with  intense  pleasure ;  common  plants 
as  they  were,  and  simply  ordered,  there  was 
somethlno^  In  their  arranorenient  and  In  the 
voice  of  his  heart,  as  he  looked  at  them,  which 
told  him  of  Euo-enla. 

o 

Presently  the  letter,  which  he  had  little 
heeded  at  first,  touched  on  the  Ashbank  party 
of  the  previous  autumn;  and  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Brand  put  down  her  knitting  and  gazed  in- 
tently at  Lord  Shortlands'  wrinkled  face,  which 
saddened  as  he  read,  made  Sir  Edmund  look 
away  from  the  window  and  listen.  In  his  readi- 
ness to  sympathise.  Anne  wrote  about  her 
visit  to  the  Buxtons — a  ''preliminary  skirmish'' 
she  called  It — "  and  It  was  rather  dreadful  ;  we 

*  were  all  given  over  to  the  army  ;  a  different 

*  regiment  from  the  one  at  Ashbank  last  year, 

*  but  the  same  regiment — This  Innocent  joke 
was  not  at  all  In  Anne's  own  manner ;  it  was 
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a  concession  to  Lady  Shortlands'  memory,  and 
she  had  written  it,  not  with  a  smile,  but  with  as 
near  an  approach  as  she  ever  indulged  In  to 
a  sigh.  Lord  Shortlands  stayed  to  give  it 
the  smile  which  Anne  had  not  bestowed.  *'  So 
like  my  poor  dear  lady,  that,"  he  said ;  and 
then  he  went  on  reading  : — ''  But  Mother  Tom- 
'  linson  will  have  to  submit  to  the  old  Adam 
*as   well   as   the   new,   for    Mrs.    Buxton    will 

*  insist  upon  her  asking  that  young  bully  '  Mr. 

*  J  ones,'  as  dear  Lady  Shortlands  used  K)  call 

*  him,  for  May's  special  behoof  She  Is  going 
*to  marry  him,  If  he  will  only  make  up  his 
*mind   to   ask    her.       And   that    is    merely   a 

*  question    of  form  —  and    time  :    for  my  aunt 

*  has  determined  upon  the  match,  and  is  the 
*more    consolable    for   his    very    large    hands, 

*  because  of  his  very  large  Income.  And  in- 
*deed,   though   he   isn't  an    ideal   husband,    I 

*  don't   know   that    they   won't    be    very   well 

*  mated.      She    has    some    sense    of   humour, 
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*  a  good  notion  of  duty  and  absolutely  no  sen- 
'sitiveness    or   apprehension  whatever.      You 

*  might  as  well  try  to  bruise  an  india-rubber 
*ball.  As  for  him,  I  should  think  he  found 
*one  girl  as  good  as  another.  The  way  he 
'lets  himself  be  cared  for  and  the  little  heed 
*he  takes  whether  he  is  loved  or  not,  are  of 
*a  piece  with  his  impertinence — his  colossal 
*and  sublime  impertinence.'' 

„  Sir  Edmund  and  Mrs.  Brand  laughed,  to- 
gether, at  Anne's  vigorous  epithets;  Lord 
Shortlands  glanced  down  the  letter,  and 
omitted  a  passage,  In  which  Anne  confessed 
that  she  had  fancied  Mr.  Jarvis  once  thought 
he  could  make  Miss  Brand  care  for  him  ;  ''but 

*  you  must  not  quote  me,"  she  added,  and 
Lord  Shortlands,  like  the  chivalrous  old 
gentleman  he  was,  respected  the  confidence 
to  which  he  attached  such  small  value—''  Little 

*  May  Is  very  funny  about  him,"  he  read  from 
the   close   of  the   letter,  *'  I    believe   she    has 
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*  really  cared  for  the  fellow  all  along  ;  for  she 

*  used  to  be  furious  when  I  reviled  him,  in  my 
'artless   way,    at  Ashbank.      In   her  heart  of 

*  hearts  she  adores  him  now,  but  all  the  same 
*she  gives  him  just  about  the  treatment  that 

*  he  is  really  worth  ;  she  avoids  him  and  snubs 
'him  and  affects  to  despise  him  mightily. 
*When  we  are  alone  she   rhapsodises  to  her 

*  confidential  cousin — that's  me  !     She  is  stay- 

*  ing  with  us  now,  and,  as  you  like  *  my  non- 

*  sense,'  I  must  really  give  you  the  burthen  of 
'the  strain  that  goes  on  while  I  write  this 
'  letter — ''  Fancy  that  after  all,  I  shall  be  '  Mrs. 
' '' Jarvis,'— *Mrs.  Arthur  Jarvis,'—' Mrs.  Arthur 

*  "Johnjarvis,'— 'Mrs.  Arthur  John  Buck-Jarvis,' 
'  "  I  wish  it  might  be  that,  it  sounds  so  much 
' "  nicer,   so  much  more  like    him,   poor  dear, 

*  "  stupid,  old  fellow  that  I  love  so  well — but  any- 

*  "  way  and  always  'Mrs.  Arthur  J arvis'" — mean- 

*  "while  /  hope  that  he  is  really  free  " — 

There  was  a  little  noise — scarcely  a  rustle, 
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scarcely  a  footstep — among  the  plants  beyond 
the  open  window.  Lord  Shortlands  did  not 
hear  it ;  he  had  raised  his  voice,  as  he  read  on, 
and  he  was  deaf.  Mrs.  Brand  did  not  notice 
it — she  was  well  used  to  it :  for  it  was  nothing 
but  the  sweet  accustomed  sound  of  Eugenia's 
coming,  as  she  passed  between  the  border- 
flowers. 

Sir  Edmund  heard  it,  and  he  looked  along 
the  paven  passage  :  there,  between  the  lilies 
and  the  heliotrope,  in  the  afternoon  sunshine, 
he  saw  Eugenia. 

He  would  have  risen,  but  the  motion  of  her 
hand  arrested  him  almost  before  she  was  aware 
that  he  had  seen  her.  It  was  as  if  she  were 
commanding  silence.  Impressionable  as  he 
was,  Sir  Edmund  took  at  once  the  momentary 
meanine  of  her  cresture,  althoucrh  still  unaware 
of  its  real  sio^nificance.  To  Sir  Edmund  she 
simply  meant,  "  Sit  still,  for  I  will  not  disturb 
the  readinor  of  this  letter."     But  in  her  heart, 
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Eugenia  cried  :  "  I  am  standing  on  the  brink 
of  the  world  ;  make  no  sign  !  Let  me  see  the 
depth  of  this  sheer  gulf  of  eternal  nothingness 
which  lies  before  me,  lest  I  topple  forward  into 
ruin." 

Eugenia  was  hearing  words  read  which  took 
the  colour  out  of  her  whole  life,  and  left  it 
bleached  and  shrunken :  she  waved  Sir  Ed- 
mund into  silence.  What  did  it  matter  what 
he  thought  her  motive  ?  But  to  him — ''  so  many 
fathom  deep  in  love," — her  attitude  was  neither 
more  nor  less  decisive  than  any  other  which 
she  might  assume.  It  expressed  her  wish, 
and  he  obeyed  it :  but,  while  he  did  so,  he  was 
ready  to  credit  himself  with  putting  so  much 
meaning  into  it. 

He  did  not  cease  to  look  at  her,  and  to  note — 

and  little  wonder  he  should  note  It  then  ! — how 

much  more  earnestness  her  silence  held,  than 

other  women's  speech.     The  folds  of  her  plain 

muslin   dress,  with   some   old-fashioned,  faded 
VOL.  III.  o 
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pattern  on  it  of  violets  and  their  leaves  (it 
seemed  to  Sir  Edmund  to  preserve  their  scent 
as  well)  the  band  of  figured  ribbon  round  her 
garden  hat  (a  hat  of  a  past  date,  which  would 
have  misbecome  a  plainer  woman  but  which 
was  beautified  itself  by  Eugenia's  beauty) 
common  things  as  they  were,  looked  to  have 
caught  attention  from  the  vigour  of  her  atti- 
tude. But  the  true  attention  burned  in  her 
eyes,  which  the  wide  hat-brim  did  not  yet  be- 
tray. Sir  Edmund  did  not  trouble  to  conjec- 
ture what  look  was  in  her  eyes,  any  more  than 
a  man  who  feels  the  stream  of  sunlight  upon 
him  and  about  him  in  a  room,  troubles  to  con- 
jecture if  the  skies  look  blue  or  grey.  He  was 
in  the  light  of  her  radiant  presence ;  that  was 
enough.  He  could  wait  for  speech  to  come  in 
her  good  time.  All  that  he  was  conscious  of 
was  a  passionate  want  of  her  approach  :  he  felt 
a  sort  of  longing  that  he  might  lay  his  head  on 
the  shoulder  of  her  muslin  dress  and  speak  no 
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word,  but  only  feel  her  presence  nearer — nearer 
— like  a  warm  wave  or  cloud.  His  senses  died 
within  him  as  he  looked  at  her,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  happy  tears.  He  could  have  found 
it  in  his  heart  to  be  thankful  for  the  moment's 
suspense :  this  vision  which  it  held  for  him  was 
so  much  more  intimate  than  any  formal  friendly 
speech  could  prove. 

Lord  Shortlands  read  on  : — "  It  is  so  difficult 

*  for  girls,  like  us,  to  know  what  a  man's  life  has 
'  been :  it  would  be  too  horrible  to    discover 

*  that  he  is  bound  in  any  way.     My  hope — in- 

*  deed  my  firm  belief — Is  that  the  vague  hints 
'  which  he  has,  now  and  then,  let  fall — only  to 
'  me,  I  think — have  no  foundation  but  in  his 
'  own  fancy.  With  me  his  secrets  are  safe. 
'  How  I  should  like  a  talk  with  you  about  It 
'all  !  !     I  cannot  talk  of  it  to  my  father."  .  .  . 

Lord  Shortlands  broke  off,  for  the  letter 
trenched  on  confidence  again :  there  was  sincere 
friendship  between  himself  and  Anne.      Not 
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that  it  signified  what  he  read  to  his  sister-in- 
law  and  Sir  Edmund  Trefusis.  But  it  was  time 
that  Mrs.  Brand's  little  parlour-maid  (one  of 
Eugenia's  recovered  convalescents)  brought  in 
the  tea ;  and  with  the  extra  caution  of  a  deaf 
man,  aware  of  his  own  deafness,  he  looked  round 
to  see  that  she  was  not  in  the  room  already. 
As  he  looked  round  he  saw  Eugenia. 

His  glance  galvanised  her  into  self-respect, 
though  she  was  far  too  honest,  and  her  feel- 
ing far  too  real,  to  make  it  possible  that  she 
could  quite  recover  her  habitual  ease  of  man- 
ner, as  she  came  forward  through  the  window 
to  his  side.  Both  Mrs.  Brand  and  Lord  Short- 
lands  attributed  her  changed  demeanour  to  Sir 
Edmund's  presence. 

''Ah!  here  she  is!"  said  the  old  lord,  with 
gentle  pride.  And  Eugenia  still  stood  with 
her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  as  she  greeted 
Sir  Edmund :  but  afterwards  she  turned  to 
her  mother.     Towards  her  uncle  she  felt,  well- 
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ing  up  within  her  heart,  an  irrational  resent- 
ment, because  of  the  words  he  had  just  read  : 
what  right  had  he  to  Anne  Jefferles'  confidences 
about  her  lover  ?  Towards  Sir  Edmund,  her 
feehng  was  one  of  shame  and  shyness.  Into 
what  aspect  might  not  that  letter  cast  her,  in 
his  eyes,  after  the  understanding  she  had  tried 
to  convey  to  him,  at  Ashbank  ?  But  with  her 
own  mother,  she  could  at  least  be  natural. 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  sat  down  at  the 
foot  of  the  sofa,  fronting  the  light  as  ifsual ; 
and  it  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  in  her  grey 
eyes,  as  she  listened  to  Lord  Shortlands' 
details  of  excuse  about  Sir  Edmund's  visit. 
She  heard  what  he  said  about  his  dulness 
being  enlivened  by  his  guest's  companionship  ; 
but  she  attached  no  meaning  to  his  words. 
She  knew  that  it  was  not  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  had  invited  Sir  Edmund  to  Shortlands, 
but  she  did  not  care.  Why  should  she  care  ? 
She   was   like   a  person   waking   from   a  long 
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delirium,  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the 
keen  interest  which  others  take  in  trivial 
things  which  seem  of  such  small  moment  in 
the  scales  of  life  and  death.  It  occurred  to 
her,  with  a  strange  directness,  that  Sir  Edmund 
had  been  sent  for  to  marry  her,  and  set  her 
lover  free.  It  seemed  odd  that  anybody 
should  wish  to  marry  her,  but  that  was  of 
infinitesimal  importance.  What  mattered  was 
that  the  beloved  should  marry  Anne.  With 
love's  most  wonderful  inconsequence  and  self- 
denial,  she  felt  that  she  could  "compass  sea 
and  earth,"  for  that.  Why  should  she  repine, 
so  long  as  he  had  '*  made  a  good  end,"  and 
done  what  it  was  best — what  she  had  most 
wished  him — to  do  ? 

There  was  no  fever  in  her  veins  now.  Her 
love  had  passed  out  of  her  heart  into  her 
brain.  Her  hand  was  cool  and  her  pulse  even. 
Only  this  hurry  of  the  world's  tide  struck  her 
as  immaterial  and  feeble.     She  was  like  a  leaf 
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carried  down  a  river,  sentient  enough  to  wonder 
why  the  river  should  make  such  ado  to  swirl 
itself  into  the  sea.  Evidently  the  river  must 
tend  seaward :  perhaps  the  sea  would  right  it 
all  at  last.  .  .  . 

Sir  Edmund,  as  he  watched  her  face,  was 
struck  by  the  mingled  attention  and  listlessness 
of  its  expression ;  but  he  was  overjoyed  to 
gather,  from  its  delicate  hues,  that  she  was 
quite  restored  to  health ;  and  presently  he  said 
so,  with  that  mixed  intimacy  and  timidity 
which  makes  a  mere  inquiry  sound  sometimes 
like  a  subtle  compliment. 

^'  Yes,"  said  Eugenia  gravely,  "  I  am  quite 
well  again,  now."  And  then  she  went  on  :  ''I 
have  to  thank  you  very  much  for  a  letter  you 
wrote  me  at  the  end  of  the  year." — 

Lord  Shortlands  was  still  talkinof  to  Mrs. 
Brand,  as  she  said  this,  and,  as  Sir  Ed- 
mund bent  forward  a  little,  she  was  enabled 
to  talk  to  him  without  their  hearinof  what  she 
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said.  It  came  to  her,  out  of  the  desolation 
of  her  heart,  to  add  :  "  I  was  only  half  sorry 
for  your  losses.  I  cannot  understand  loss  of 
money  making  one  sad  ;  money  does  not  mean 
happiness,  does  it  ?  "  .  .  .  She  wondered  :  had 
she  not  done  her  best  for  Buck,  on  the  ground 
that  it  w^as  most  likely  to  mean  his  happiness  ? 
.  .  .  Her  tone  w^as  sweet;  there  w^as  a  question 
in  her  voice,  which  made  Sir  Edmund's  pulse 
beat  fuller.  The  occasion  helped  him,  and 
her  bewildered  air  allowed  him. 

"  Oh  !  no  :  "  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  was 
not  unhappy.  But  if  a  man  be  unworthy, 
wealth  seems  sometimes  to  entitle  him  to 
hopes  which  he  must  needs  forego  if  he  is 
poor  :  " — (Eugenia  was  silent :  Buck's  poverty 
had  not  prevented  his  attainments ! )  '*  hopes 
for  the  supreme  happiness  of  life," — he  added, 
hardly  above  a  whisper. 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  doesn't ; "  said  Eugenia,  simply 
and   sadly: — **  Think,"   her    heart   added,    "of 
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the  love  which  has  come  all  about  and  around 
your  darling :  wealth  has  not  bought  that : 
only  the  potent  charm  of  youth  and  passion," 
— but  Sir  Edmund  could  not  hear  the  voice 
of  her  heart,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  dawn 
of  a  rainbow  hope.  She  went  on  speaking, 
after  a  minute,  stroking  her  hat,  and  looking 
at  it,  as  she  did  so,  with  her  old  habitual 
grace:  ** Wealth  may  be  an  element  of  happi- 
ness, perhaps, — to  some,  more  than  to  you  or 
to  me  : — but  oh  !  the  ereat  gfifts  are  not  bouofht,'* 
she  said  : — ''  I  do  not  mean  to  say "  (with  a 
smile)  "that  they  are  not  paid  for:  but  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  bargain  .  .  .  and  somehow, 
I  think  the  great  things  are  the  liberal  gifts 
of  God." — Her  voice  had  sunk  like  his  :  she 
ended  speaking,  almost  beneath  her  breath. 

"  Then  the  desire  for  them  is  like  prayer," 
Sir  Edmund  said.  But  she  did  not  hear  him, 
and  he. saw,  by  the  distant  look  in  her  lovely 
eyes,  that  she  had  been  thinking  aloud. 
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Presently  she  spoke  again,  as  If  reasoning 
with  herself:  ''We  can  give  such  little  gifts, 
by  comparison ;  but  our  gifts  bring  their  own 
reward;  perhaps  our  little  gift  may  seem  to 
be  God's  great  gift,  to  another,  by-and-bye. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  be  generous  : 
I  don't  think  we  are  grateful  for  these  oppor- 
tunities."— Then,  recalling  his  presence,  she 
roused  herself  and  added  more  lightly,  and 
with  that  charminor  touch  of  briorhtness  in 
her  tone  which  was  her  nearest  approach  to 
coquetry,  "  Now  you — how  Impossible  It  was 
for  any  one  to  be  generous  to  you,  before 
you  were  poor!"  The  words  were  only  said 
to  fill  a  pause  :  but  they  gave  Sir  Edmund 
a  chance  to  try  and  set  the  seal  upon  his 
happy  fate.  At  least  the  moment  was  not 
one  to  lose. 

"  Do  you  remember  our  first  meeting  ? " 
he  said  gently ;  "  and  how  you  took  me  over 
Mrs.  Tomlinson's  conservatories  ?     Even  then 
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you  were  able  to  give  me  something,  when 
I  could  have  bought  Ashbank  as  a  gift  to  you, 
if  you  had  wished  it.  Now  that  I  am  poor, 
will  you  not  give  me  the  pleasure  you  gave 
me  then  ?  Think  of  the  worth  in  the  boon 
now,  if  we  may  measure  gifts  by  opportunity : 
and,  here,  it  is  all  yours." 

**  I  should  like  to  show  you  my  flowers ;  '* 
said  Eugenia  :  **  they  are  not  Ashbank  flowers 
— but  they  are  flowers.  There  are  *  orders,* 
even  of  angels." 

And  so,  when  she  had  spoken  a  word  to 
her  mother,  for  whom  Lord  Shortlands  had 
brought  an  armful  of  newsy  letters,  she  went 
out  through  the  greenhouse  into  the  garden, 
alone  with  Sir  Edmund.  Why  not  ?  had  not 
her  uncle  brought  him  there  on  purpose  ?  The 
old  see  to  the  end  of  things  more  clearly  than 
the  young. 

The  air  was  very  sweet :  it  was  full  summer 
afternoon,  but  Eugenia's  own  favourite  flower- 
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garden  lay  partly  sheltered  in  the  shade  of 
limes,  and  she  did  not  need  her  hat.  She 
still  held  it  in  her  hand  as  they  walked  down 
the  beautifully  -  ordered  paths,  or  along  the 
strips  of  lawn.  Sir  Edmund  was  in  that 
state  of  happy  enchantment  in  which  to  have 
walked  down  a  London  street  with  Eugenia 
would  have  seemed  to  him  delightful ;  nothing 
could  have  crowned  his  peace  of  mind  more 
entirely  than  this  lovely  garden.  It  breathed 
a  perfume  which  was,  to  his  nostrils,  the 
essence  of  all  sweet  scents  of  August:  every 
flower  tried,  to  his  poetic  sense,  to  smell  its 
sweetest  for  its  queen,  as  she  passed  beside 
It  with  her  devoted  lover.  She  led  him 
along  them  all,  till  they  came  to  an  old  sun- 
dial, in  the  middle  of  a  square  of  many- 
coloured  beds — a  sun-dial  which  Mrs.  Brand 
had  called  ''  Euo^enia's  clock."  From  this 
point  of  vantage  he  could  see  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  bounded  by  an  orchard 
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on  one  side  and  the  red  wall  of  Lord  Short- 
lands'  fruit-garden  upon  the  other. 

Eugenia  leaned  against  the  sun-dial ;  and 
her  eyes,  too  proud  for  tears,  looked  lovingly 
for  the  comfort  of  the  inanimate  verdure  :  Sir 
Edmund  stood  by  her  side  and  his  eyes  looked 
for  the  comfort  of  her  orlance  !  Not  to  e^ze  too 
earnestly  upon  her  face,  he  read  the  old  carved 
motto  round  the  dial's  level  edo^e:  ''  Horas  non 
iiumero  nisi  serenas!'  He  thought  how  true  a 
tale  it  told,  of  this  beloved  lady's  life  of  rest 
and  calm. 

And  all  the  while,  as  her  cold  fingers  fol- 
lowed out  the  tracing  of  the  motto,  like  a  blind 
woman's,  she  was  thinking  to  herself :  "  It  is  over 
now;  my  heart  is  put  away;  what  profit  is  there 
to  me  of  my  life  ?  "  The  blow,  long  as  she  had 
looked  for  it — long  as  she  had  hoped  for  it — • 
had  hurt  her  enough  to  make  her  sure  that  there 
was  no  change  in  her  love.  There  was  but 
one  straight  inference  which  she  could  gather 
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from  what  she  heard  of  Anne's  letter  :  Anne 
was  going  to  marry  Buck, — Anne,  to  whom 
she  had  felt  from  the  first  that  it  would  be 
her  duty  to  surrender  him.  Yes ;  she  had 
wished  the  best  for  him  :  she  had  wished 
success  and  happiness.  No  doubt  her  prayer 
was  granted,  only  now,  instead  of  a  pulse  in 
her  veins,  there  seemed  a  void ;  her  heart  was 
not  hot  but  it  was  empty. 

In  this  intense  pain  of  quiet  irreparable 
bereavement,  she  was  able  to  observe  Sir 
Edmund  actually  with  a  keener  sense  than 
she  would  have  enjoyed  had  she  been  quite 
untroubled. 

"May  I  say  to  you,"  she  asked — not  afraid 
of  wounding  him,  because  of  her  own  suffering, 
— "  how  much  stronger  you  appear  ?  You  walk 
so  well." 

Sir  Edmund  flushed  a  little  :  it  was  true  that, 
since  the  fire  at  Trefusis,  he  had  found  himself 
able  to  dispense  with  his  irons :  some  nerve 
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had  righted  itself,  and,  but  for  a  shght  languor 
in  his  gait,  which  was  little  more  than  the 
languor  of  his  leisure  and  his  temperament, 
he  walked  as  other  men.  He  flushed,  not  from 
disappointment  at  her  recollecting  his  lameness, 
but  because  he  felt  guilty — fearing  lest  Eugenia 
might  fancy  that  he  had  proposed  walking  on 
purpose  that  he  might  exhibit  this  newly  re- 
covered energy  ;  whereas  he  had  really  become 
accustomed  to  it  already,  and  forgotten  his  old 
state  of  helplessness.  One  gets  used,  so  soon, 
to  health. 

But  her  voice  and  her  solicitude  were  like  a 
caress  to  him,  and  he  told  her  all.  There  by 
the  sun  dial — ''  which  only  counted  the  calm 
hours," — Sir  Edmund  had  an  hour  for  the  sun- 
dial's special  counting.  And  even  for  Eugenia 
— past  feeling  strongly  though  she  was — it  held 
a  kind  of  balm.  What  If  the  meridian  elow 
could  no  more  return  for  her  than  for  the  day, 
what  if  henceforth  it  would  be  *'  always  after- 
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noon  ?  "  It  was  still  sweet,  In  her  own  garden- 
plot,  with  the  sunshine  overhead  and  the  green 
boughs  around,  that  any  gentle  noble  spirit 
like  Sir  Edmund's  should  confide  in  her. 

He  said  to  her  more  than  she  had  heard 
about  his  loss  of  fortune  (which,  from  conscien- 
tious motives,  he  let  her  think  more  serious 
than  it  was)  and  about  its  leading  to  his  com- 
parative recovery  to  health.  Gradually,  and 
almost  at  unawares,  he  drew  the  conversation 
to  herself,  and  told  her.  In  his  generous  fashion, 
all  that  she  had  been  to  him,  since  first  they 
met.  He  did  not  take  her  by  surprise  and 
yet  somehow  it  dawned  within  her  soul,  Hke 
the  grey  daylight  of  a  winter  morning,  that 
here  Indeed  would  be  an  opportunity  for  giving, 
such  as  she  had  told  him  of!  Here  she  might 
be  of  use — now  that  he  was  poor  and  loved  her 
still — as  well  as  faithful  to  that  promise  by 
which  poor  Lady  Shortlands  had  bound  her 
without  a  thought  of  loss  that  mieht  befall  Sir 
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Edmund.  She  smiled  sadly,  as  it  occurred  to 
her  how  soon  Lady  Shortlands  would  have 
cancelled  that  promise  when  she  heard  of  his 
chano:ed  fortunes !  But  what  most  influenced 
her  was,  not  the  sense  of  opportunity  and  not 
the  worthless  promise  to  her  aunt,  but  the  con- 
viction that  she  should  take  some  decisive  step 
to  prevent  Buck  the  shadow  of  remorse  in  the 
splendid  marriage  he  was  making.  She  would 
rather  take  the  blame  of  all  that  might  be  said, 
than  let  it  fall  on  him.  Those  words  that  she 
had  heard  from  Anne's  letter,  with  the  garbled 
intelligence  she  could  put  into  them,  seemed 
burnt  into  her  brain  :  ''I love  so  well,  .  .  .  / 
'  hope  that  he  is  really  free.  .  ,  ,  It  would  be 
^  too  horrible  to  discover  that  he  is  boicnd  in 
'any  way,  .  .  .  With  me  his  secrets  are  safeT 
These  words  decided  her:  Eugenia  was  not 
one  to  set  her  face  towards  the  north  and  then 
turn  back  because  the  wind  was  keen. 

And  so  Sir  Edmund  understood  from  her 
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at  last,  that  in  his  poverty  she  would  listen  to 
him,  if  she  could  at  all  make  his  life  the  wider 
or  the  happier ;  and — because  she  felt  nerved 
into  strength  to  do  her  duty  by  him — she  said 
no  word  about  what  Buck  had  been  to  her  ;  not 
for  her  own  sake,  and  hardly  for  Sir  Edmund's. 

And  then,  with  some  slight  shyness,  but  also 
in  the  joy  of  an  assured  and  thankful  trust 
which  put  fresh  vigour  into  all  his  limbs  and 
fresh  resonance  into  his  tones,  he  took  the 
sapphire  ring  from  off  his  watch-chain  and  asked 
Eueenia  if  she  would  not  wear  it  for  his  sake  ? 
And  to  Eugenia  it  seemed  scarcely  strange  that 
he  had  brought  it :  it  was  her  word  that  made  her 
his,  and  not  the  ring  :  and  he  would  have  kissed 
her  lovely  lips,  but  something  stopped  him, 
and  he  remembered  what  her  strict  conventual 
life  had  been,  and  kissed  her  hands  instead. 

It  fell  about,  despite  such  frets  and  heart- 
ache, much  as  other  engagements  come  to 
pass,  where  all  has  gone  quite  smoothly  from 
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the  first — where  there  has  been  but  Httle 
passion,   and  no  thought  of  obstacles. 

It  is  a  very  tame  ending :  but  it  is  just 
as  it  happened.  When  Eugenia  turned  back 
to  the  house  with  Sir  Edmund,  she  was  en- 
eaofed  to  be  his  wife  ; — as  Lord  Shortlands  had 
intended  that  she  should  be,  when  he  asked 
him  as  his  guest,  as  Mrs.  Tomlinson  had 
determined  at  Ashbank,  nearly  a  year  before. 
The  plans  which  have  been  made  for  us  are 
mostly  too  dogged  for  us  to  escape  them  ;  it 
is  the  beating  of  our  wings  which  is  all  our  own, 
it  is  in  passionate  and  impotent  revolt  that 
we  expend  our  wilfulness. 

Meanwhile  good  old  Lord  Shortlands,  who 
in  this  instance  had  not  miscalculated,  at  all, 
the  prescience  of  his  age,  was  speaking  for 
Sir  Edmund's  suit  to  Mrs.  Brand,  with  a 
fervour  that  renewed  his  hearing  and  made 
him  thirty  years  his  own  junior.  Lord 
Shortlands   knew   the  whole  truth   about   Sir 
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Edmund's  loss  of  fortune — if  her  ladyship  had 
left  him  no  other  legacy,  she  had  left  him 
*  accuracy,'  at  least ! — and  he  knew  that  he  was 
still  a  rich  man,  that  it  was  only  a  vast  super- 
fluity that  had  been  taken  from  him ;  and  that 
even  that  much  was  by  his  straining  a  point  of 
honour  as  to  his  father's  liabilities. 

**  If  he  has  lost  forty  thousand  a  year,  which 
is  improbable,"  said  the  old  lord,  reducing  the 
question  to  figures,  as  Lady  Shortlands  would 
have  been  sure  to  do;  ''he  has  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year  still,  I  suppose,  and  that  will  suffice 
for  our  dear  Eugenia's  needs." 

Mrs.  Brand  smiled.  Anything  out  of  hun- 
dreds was  beyond  her  computation  or  her  care. 
But  she  insisted  that  Eugenia's  choice  should 
be  absolutely  unbiassed.  There  were  some 
misgivings  in  her  loving  heart.  Her  daughter 
had  kept  her  own  counsel,  but  the  mother  had 
guessed,  long  since,  that  somehow  she  had 
passed  through  another  fire  than  anxiety.    Had 
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the  secret  been  her  own,  Euorenia  would  have 
consulted  her  mother  ;  but  she  felt  that  Buck's 
secret — a  secret  too  which  miorht  mean  trouble 
for  him — was  one  which  she  had  no  right  to 
divulee.  And  her  mother  could  trust  her :  she 
knew  that  it  was  her  advice  which  Eugfenla 
w^ould  first  seek,  if  anything  should  come  'into 
her  life  which  it  was  beyond  her  own  experi- 
ence to  decide.  It  was  probable  that  she  was 
only  concealing  some  vague  sorrow,  some  dis- 
appointment which  it  could  but  be  grievows  to 
her  mother  to  share.  Still  Mrs.  Brand  would 
promise  Lord  Shortlands  nothing. 

But  her  heart  was  glad,  when  she  saw  Eu- 
genia coming  back  through  the  flowers,  closely 
followed  by  Sir  Edmund,  and  beheld  a  radi- 
ance upon  his  face  which  she  could  not  mistake  ; 
— though  Eugenia  had  put  on  her  hat,  and  her 
features  were  again  in  shadow. 

When  they  were  come  back  into  the  room, 
Eugenia  kissed    her   mother;   and   then   Mrs. 
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Brand  was  sure  that  her  choice  was  made. 
The  one  keen  desire  of  her  Hfe  had  been  to 
have  established  her  daughter's  happiness  be- 
fore she  died,  for  she  knew  that  her  own  hfe 
would  not  be  long  protracted.  She  had 
yearned  so  fervently  for  this,  that  she  had 
never  dared  let  her  mind  dwell  upon  it  for 
fear  of  Influenclno-  her  dauo^hter  overmuch. 
But,  though  she  had  kept  silence  to  Eugenia, 
it  had  been  her  morning  and  her  evening 
prayer.     Mrs.  Brand  was  thankful  and  happy. 

As  for  Lord  Shortlands,  when  Sir  Edmund 
came  straight  up  to  him  and  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  hand,  before  he  Interrupted  Eugenia's 
embrace  of  her  mother,  he  was  quite  beside 
himself  with  excitement  and  joy ;  and  the 
tears  stood  In  his  kind  old  eyes,  as  he  said 
*'  God  bless  you  !  "  to  his  friend. 

At  that  instant,  nothing  more  was  said.  Sir 
Edmund  had  obtained  Eugenia's  promise  but 
he   was   still  a  stranorer  to   Mrs.    Brand,  save 
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for  Lord  Shortlands'  praise.  He  felt  that 
there  was  much  she  must  expect  him  to  say  to 
her  before  she  could  welcome  him  as  a  son. 

But  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  knew  Euofenla's 
truth  :  he  was  quite  sure  that  now — come  loss, 
come  trial,  come  sorrow,  come  death — she 
would  stand  by  her  word  till  he  should  prove 
himself  unworthy.  To  be  worthy  of  her  love 
would  be  the  aim  of  all  his  life. 

And  then,  at  that  first  moment,  trial  came. 

Eugenia  was  giving  Sir  Edmund  his-  tea, 
when,  to  relieve  the  tension  of  his  joy,  Lord 
Shortlands  referred  again  to  Anne  Jefferies 
letter.  And  nothing  could  have  been  more 
natural,  in  view  of  these  immediate  circum- 
stances, than  that  he  should  look  back  to  just 
those  lines  of  it  which  dealt  with  marriaofe. 
Any  shadow  of  compunction  which  he  might 
have  felt,  in  speaking  to  Eugenia  of  Arthur 
Jarvis,  was,  once  and  for  all,  removed. 

'*  And  these  are  wedding-days  indeed  !  "  he 
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said,  **  have  you  heard  that  pretty  Miss  May, 
whom  we  all  liked  so  last  year,  is  going  to  be 
married  ?" 

"May  Buxton?"  said  Eugenia,— '' No— I 
had  not  heard  it." 

At  first  the  announcement  seemed  to  her 
to  have  no  meaning :  her  thoughts  were  all 
engaged  upon  that  other  marriage,  to  which 
she  dreaded  that  her  uncle  might  next  allude. 
And  yet,  why  should  her  heart  already  beat  so 
loudly  in  her  breast  ?  And  why,  when  she  had 
given  Sir  Edmund  his  cup  and  taken  Mrs. 
Brand's  from  her,  should  she  so  unaccountably 
sit  down,  as  with  an  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  colour  drained  out  of  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  Lord  Shortlands  lips  ? 

**Yes,  yes!  she  is  going  to  marry  that 
young  Lieutenant  Jones, — '  Slapdash,'  as  my 
poor  darling  used  to  call  him," — he  said,  looking 
for  his  spectacles,  as  he  did  so,  and  unobservant 
of  Eugenia's  face  : — '*  Anne  Jefferies  tells  me 
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the  news,  in  a  letter  I  was  reading  to  your 
mother  before  you  came  in.  It  is  really  not 
a  bad  look-out !  He  could  not,  of  course,  ex- 
pect to  marry  into  a  better  family  than  the 
Buxtons,  with  their  Dalrymple  and  Robarts 
connection.  And  they  are  quite  satisfied  about 
his  prospects.  He  has  a  large  allowance  now, 
and  will  have  a  very  considerable  fortune. 
And    beside   this,    it    is    quite    a    love    mar- 

All  in  vain  !  all  in  vain  !  all  in  vain  ! — 


riage  ! 


So  Eucrenia  Brand  was  married  to  Sir 
Edmund  Trefusis  :  and  the  weddinor  made 
three  people  very  happy — namely,  Mrs  Brand 
and  Lord  Shortlands  and  Sir  Edmund  him- 
self; and  several  people  happy  with  a  miti- 
gated joy — the  Tomlinsons,  for  instance,  who 
were  rather  afraid  of  Eugenia;  and  Vane,  who 
felt  he  had  not  quite  consulted  her  enough ; 
and   Chatteris,  who  fancied   he    had   been  in 
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love  with  her ;  and  Anne,  who  was  sorry  for 
her,  she  hardly  knew  why.  May  Buxton 
wrote  her  a  most  affectionate  letter,  but  she 
made  no  mention  of  her  own  marriage,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  "  there  is  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,"  and  her  own 
marriage  was  not  yet  decided !  The  letter 
contained,  however,  a  full  account  of  Anne's 
trousseau,  for  her  imminent  wedding  with  Lord 
Torre  who  had  proved  a  more  impatient 
bridegroom  than  he  had  seemed  in  April  ;  and 
it  begged  eagerly  for  details  about  Eugenia's 
"frocks/'  which  Eugenia  did  not  trouble  to 
supply.  She  was  to  be  a  great  lady  by- 
and-bye,  but  at  present  only  Sir  Edmund's 
wife.  She  was  married  from  Shortlands 
Castle,  and  her  trousseau  had  been  her  uncle's 
gift.  The  event  took  place  in  the  early  autumn^ 
and,  while  Trefusis  was  made  ready  for  their 
winter  home,  they  went  abroad.  Sir  Edmund 
had  not  yet  repaired  the  ravages  of  the  fire 
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consistently  with  Lady  Jane's  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, for  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  inci- 
dent to  have  some  of  the  additions  which  his 
father  had  planned  made  to  the  mansion. 
There  would  be  room,  not  only  for  all  his 
old  collection  of  precious  things,  but  for  the 
many  less  expensive  possessions  which  he 
hoped  to  choose  in  Eugenia's  company. 

And  the  wedding  brought  Eugenia,  mainly, 
a  great  sense  of  responsibility.  She  had  under- 
taken Sir  Edmund's  life  and  the  rounding  of 
her  own  to  serve  it ;  and  nothing  in  the  world 
should  make  her  false  to  this,  and  nothing 
make  her  fail.  Only  the  meadow-lands  about 
her  own  home  know  what  she  endured  on  the 
evening  of  her  engagement.  She  had  done 
with  violent  courses,  she  made  no  efforts 
further  at  self-torture :  she  had  given  trouble 
enough.  But  then  she  lay,  face  downwards, 
in  the  dewy  grass,  and  suffered  as  she  had 
not   suffered   before.     All  the  waves   and   all 
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the  storms  of  love  and  sorrow  seemed  to  have 
passed  over  her  now. 

But  the  wedding  made  one  person  absolutely 
furious — almost  beside  himself  with  passion, 
and  almost  blind  with  selfish  ras^e.  And  that 
person  was  Lieutenant  Arthur  John  Jarvls. 

Anne  had  overstated  but  little,  and  antici- 
pated hardly  at  all,  when  she  had  written  to 
Lord  Shortlands  that  he  was  engaged  to  marry 
May.  Both  Mrs.  Buxton  and  Anne  meant 
May  to  marry  him,  now  that  he  had  proved 
so  much  more  eligible  than  they  had  at  first 
imagined  him  to  be ;  and  the  fulfilment  of  their 
scheme  was  only  a  question  of  time.  He 
might  be  relied  on  as  sufficiently  susceptible 
to  yield  before  their  combined  forces  whenever 
they  chose  to  bring  their  manoeuvre  to  a  crisis, 
and  Mrs.  Buxton  was  already  "  making  the  best 
of  the  engagement,"  to  her  Intimate  neighbours. 

Perhaps  he  never  would  have  been  allowed 
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to  marry  Eugenia ;  he  was  not  a  husband 
for  her,  after  either  Mrs.  Brand's  heart  or 
Lord  Shortlands'.  But  in  that  case  he  would 
at  least  have  had  her  die  an  old  maid.  The 
notion  of  her  calmly  taking  a  suitable  position 
in  her  own  rank — just  as  if  he  had  never 
existed,  just  as  if  she  had  never  stooped  to 
his  kisses — was  galling  to  him  beyond  all 
bearing.  His  was  a  nature  that  determines 
a  thing  to  be  worth  having  when  there  is  im- 
mediate risk  of  losing  it. 

He  was  abroad,  on  leave,  when  her  engage- 
ment was  announced,  and  it  was  too  reasonable 
an  one  to  create  much  sensation  ;  he  was  abroad 
still  when  she  was  married.  During  the  in- 
terval,  she  had  not  been  able  to  prevent  her 
constant  heart  from  hoping  against  hope  that 
he  might  take  some  action  or  write  some 
letter, — far  better  though  she  knew  that  it 
would  be,  that  he  should  not.  But,  from  the 
time  that  he  left  England  to  the  time  of  his 
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return,  he  never  once  looked  at  any  newspaper 
except  the  ''  Field,"  which  he  had  sent  him 
weekly.  He  climbed  Swiss  mountains  and 
he  muddled  himself  with  German  beer;  and 
the  Swiss  mountains  and  the  German  beer, 
alike,  sent  him  to  sleep.  He  forgot  Eugenia 
Brand  and  he  forgot  May  Buxton,  (though  he 
was  three  parts  engaged  to  her),  as  if  they  had 
never  existed ;  he  never  thought  of  anybody 
in  the  world  except  himself  When,  in  the 
course  of  his  few  weeks'  holiday,  he  went  to 
any  town,  he  arranged  beforehand  to  meet 
there  others  as  empty-headed  as  himself  and 
his  travelling  companion,  and  they  all  had 
their  hair  cut  and  were  weighed  and  perhaps 
took  a  turn  at  some  game  and  went  to  some 
theatre  or  cafd,  and  certainly  said  "  By  George, 
old  chap  !  "  and  "  by  Jove,  old  man  !  "  a  great 
many  times ;  and  then  they  parted.  What 
were  politics  or  social  news  to  them  ?  They 
cared  as  little  for  civilisation  as  for  astronomy. 
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But  at  the  end  of  September  Buck's  leave 
was  almost  over,  and  It  came  to  its  close  about 
the  same  time  as  Eugenia's  honeymoon,  for 
both  she  and  Sir  Edmund  were  anxious  to 
establish  themselves  at  Trefusis  and  o^et  Mrs. 
Brand  to  join  them  there  before  the  winter 
frosts  beofan  :  her  health  was  causinor  them 
anxiety,  and  Sir  Edmund  had  already  begun  to 
find  her  manner  towards  him  reawaken  much 
of  that  old  feeling  of  filial  affection  which  he 
had  thought  to  have  burled  with  Lady  J^ne. 

It  happened  that,  before  returning  to  his 
regiment,  Mr.  Buck  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend 
Crossley  who  dwelt  with  his  father  on  the 
further  border  of  Devonshire,  not  more  than 
eighteen  miles  from  Trefusis  as  the  crow  flies. 
After  three  days'  shooting,  he  and  Crossley 
could  arranore  to  return  to  Dover  together. 
It  was  there  that,  at  dinner,  an  hour  or  two 
after  his  arrival,  Crossley  told  him  of  Eugenia's 
marriage. 
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The  two  companions  had  not  much  regard 
for  each  others  feelings.  It  would  never 
have  occurred  to  either  of  them  that  any  news 
might  require  breaking  gently  to  the  other ; 
and  Crossley,  though  he  knew  Buck's  habits 
pretty  well,  had  not  yet  sounded  the  violence 
of  his  passions,  or  the  unrestralnedness  of  his 
temper.  Moreover  he  could  not  know  that  the 
intelligence  he  conveyed  to  his  friend  was  quite 
new  to  him  or  that  his  truant  thoughts  had  at 
all  drifted  towards  Eugenia  on  his  return  to 
E norland.  He  believed  Buck  to  be  enraored 
to  May,  and,  with  a  chum's  prescience,  he  was 
only  antedating  matters  a  very  little :  but  the 
moment  was  an  unfortunate  one,  for  not  only 
had  Buck  bragged  about  Eugenia's  preference 
but  he  was  besides  under  the  influence  of  a 
momentary  tiff  with  May.  But  the  horoscope  of 
his  life  agreed,  all  the  same,  with  Anne  Jefferies' 
forecast  of  his  happiness.  It  was  written  that 
Miss  Buxton  was  to  have  her  heart's  desire. 
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Mr.  Richard  Crossley  had  neither  mother 
nor  sisters,  but  we  know  that  he  was  not 
as  destitute  of  feehng  as  Buck  was  :  perhaps 
he  had,  to  some  extent,  been  forced  to  supply 
the  place  of  a  daughter,  as  well  as  of  a  son,  to 
his  father.  Still,  it  was  a  masculine  mdnage. 
His  father  was  a  country  squire  of  the  rougher 
sort ;  a  great  deal  of  wine  was  drunk  at  his 
table,  and  it  was  of  the  very  best.  Young 
Crossley  had  the  run  of  the  cellar,  and  was 
hospitably  determined  that  his  friend's  visit 
should  be,  at  all  events,  as  pleasant  as  good 
tipple  could  make  it.  Buck,  whom  a  welcome 
always  rather  excited,  had  already  drunk  quite 
as  much  as  was  good  for  him  before  the  old 
squire  left  the  young  men  to  their  cigars, 
while  he  recruited  himself  with  a  nap  in  the 
library  after  his  long  day's  shooting — by  way 
no  doubt,  of  a  hors  d^ceuvre  for  his  surfeit  of 
sleep  during  the  night,  for  he  would  go  to 
bed  as  soon  as  he  awoke. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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Buck  regarded  Crossley  as  his  most  intimate 
**pal ; " — that  is,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  confiding 
in  him  whenever  he  could  make  the  sHghtest 
use  of  his  advice  or  his  services ; — and,  under 
the  combined  influences  of  friendship  and  liquor, 
he  soon  made  him  acquainted  with  the  heads  of 
his  foreign  experience  and  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  his  pleasure  campaign  for  the  immediate 
future.  Old  Mr.  Jarvis,  of  Clifton,  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  anxious  that  his  son  should 
marry  without  delay — less  because  he  regarded 
the  said  son  as  a  paragon  of  virtues  which  it 
was  desirable  to  reproduce,  than  because  even 
his  imperturbability  had  been  ruffled  by  some 
of  Buck's  bachelor  misdemeanours.  Mr.  Buck 
himself  was  not  averse  to  the  prospect,  con- 
ceiving that  he  could  arrange — as  indeed  he 
could,  with  May — so  that  his  wife  should  be 
of  little  hindrance  to  his  liberty,  while  she 
might  be  of  great  advantage  to  his  position. 
No  woman  need  have  a  bad  time  with  him 
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who  would  be  content  with  less  than  a  mono- 
poly of  his  affections.  Both  his  father's  views 
and  his  own  were  laid  before  Crossley  for  his 
opinion,  and,  for  the  time,  Buck  was  disposed 
to  disparage  his  engagement  to  May,  though  it 
was  as  good  as  settled. — "  And  so,  whether  the 
name's  to  be  Buxton  or  Brand,"  he  concluded 
with  ineffable  impertinence,  "  is  for  you  to 
advise  me,  old  chap ;  either  of  'em  might  do 
worse ! " 

Dick  Crossley  had  no  sort  of  discrimination 
though  he  had  a  fair  share  of  worldly  know- 
ledge which  had  not  softened  his  sympathies. 
He  looked  his  excited  comrade  between  the 
eyes,  and  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  mouth. 
Then  he  said,  coolly  and  without  a  moment's 
consideration,  that  he  ''thought  if  his  advice 
were  to  be  taken,  the  name  had  better  be 
Buxton — as  he  had  always  imagined  it  would 
be; — for  he  didn't  think  Miss  Brand  was  the 
sort  for  bigamy." 
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*'  Bigamy  be  damned,  and  you  !  "  said  Buck 
coarsely  ;  "  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  But, 
to  his  own  surprise,  the  hand  with  which  he 
had  removed  his  cigar  from  his  Hps  was 
trembling  past  control,  and  the  sweat  broke 
out  upon  his  low  tanned  forehead. 

'*  Why,  she's  been  Lady  Trefusis  these  three 
weeks,"  said  Crossley ;  marvelling  still  at  his 
companion's  ignorance  too  much  to  regard  the 
expression  upon  his  face.  Whereat  what  Buck 
remarked  had,  like  former  utterances  of  his, 
far  better  not  be  quoted.  The  young  men 
were  alone,  be  It  remembered,  and  did  not 
use  to  consider  each  other's  ears,  when  they 
saw  fit  to  put  their  speeches  into  nervous 
English.  He  began  with  calling  Crossley  a 
liar ;  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
— which  he  was  by  the  consciousness  that 
Crossley  would  not  dare  to  trifle  with  him — 
he  threw  the  worst,  and  most  unlikely.  Imputa- 
tions on  Sir  Edmund.     After  that  he  abused 
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Eugenia  with  more  Incoherency  than  justice, 
and  then  began  to  ask  some  questions  which 
Crossley,  having  waited  for  them  patiently, 
answered  with  the  cold  shortness  of  contempt 
and  disgust.  He  had  never  thought  that 
Eugenia  was  In  any  way  pledged  to  Jarvls. 

From  his  succinct  statement  Buck  learnt  that 
It  was  on  this  very  night  of  his  arrival  that 
Sir  Edmund  and  his  wife  were  expected  to 
come  home  to  Trefusis. 

*'  Like  their  impudence — isn't  it  ? — birt,  if 
you  behave  yourself,  I'll  take  you  over  to 
call  some  day,"  Crossley  added,  with  a  laugh 
which  did  not  tend  to  smooth  Buck's  ruffled 
spirits  !  But  he  did  not  laugh  long  :  for  when 
Buck  had  obtained  this  information,  he  fell 
back  upon  upbraiding  his  friend  with  such 
vigorous  epithets  and  such  total  disregard  of 
his  prejudices  or  his  hospitality,  that  that 
gentleman,  after  politely  remarking  that  he 
''  had  better  hold  his  tongue  or  he'd  be  sorry 
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for  it  afterwards,"  and  advising  him  to  ''get 
along  and  put  his  head  under  the  pump, 
as  he  was  beastly  drunk,"  pushed  him  out 
of  the  window  into  the  garden,  without 
more  ado,  and  went  to  join  his  father  in  the 
library. 

Poor  well-beloved  Buck  !  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life  he  had  nobody  to  sympathise  with 
him — to  sympathise,  in  his  case,  meaning 
generally,  to  feel  more  deeply  for  his  woes 
than  he  felt  himself — nobody  even  to  be  sorry 
that  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  lost  his 
temper  with  his  host's  son.  And,  only  such  a 
few  hours  off,  Eugenia  travelled  towards  him 
in  the  dark,  to  whom  his  slightest  pain,  his 
lightest  loss,  his  smallest  grief,  were  matter  for 
more  sorrow  and  pity  than  all  the  ills  of  all  the 
world  beside!  He  was  wholly  in  the  wrong, 
he  had  not  the  shadow  of  right  upon  his  side. 

He  picked  himself  up,  and  pulled  himself  to- 
gether :  then  he  strolled  forward  into  the  garden. 
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It  was  a  common  country  garden  with  a 
laurel  shrubbery  near  the  house  ; — a  garden 
which  said  plainly  :  "  There  are  no  women  folk 
in  this  home ;  never  a  flower  is  sought  for,  or 
expected  here,  all  the  year  round."  There  he 
sat  down  on  a  seat  among  the  dewy  shrubs, 
with  his  head  throbbing  and  his  heart  hot  within 
him.  He  was  sore  with  rage  and  spite,  as  a 
spoilt  child  is  who  finds  out  the  value  of  his 
pet  plaything  only  when  he  has  lost  it.  The 
moon  shone  down  upon  his  curly  head,  and  the 
air  kept  silence  about  him ;  but,  with  an  im- 
patient gesture,  he  kicked  away  from  his  per- 
ceptions any  sense  he  might  have  had  of  their 
comfort  and  balm. 

He  was  not  one  to  sit  long  in  a  despairing 
attitude.  His  brain  was  on  fire  with  excite- 
ment and  wine,  and  his  day's  shooting  had 
been  no  fatigue  for  him — habituated  as  he  had 
become  to  Alpine  climbing.  If  there  was 
nobody   he   could    knock    down,   he   must,  at 
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least,  do  something.  "  I'll  go  to  Trefusis,  and 
shame  her  to  her  face,"  he  said. 

But  then  he  became  aware,  with  rueful  anger, 
that  he  was  not  fit  to  meet  her.  She  had  a 
fine  house,  and  a  lot  of  servants  who  might 
refuse  him  admission.  Not  only  had  he  no  plea 
for  entrance,  but  he  had  no  power  to  contradict 
Crossley's  statement  that  he  was  over-excited 
with  wine.  It  was  such  a  common  occurrence 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it.  And  what  the 
devil  should  he  say  to  her  if  he  did  meet  her  ? 
He  was  not  good  at  explanations  or  recrimina- 
tions, and  would  be  none  the  better  at  them  for 
his  thickened  utterance. 

He  lifted  his  flushed  face  and  looked  up  to 
the  September  moon  that  tipped  the  laurels  v/ith 
silver  edges,  round  about  him,  and  at  the  land- 
scape swathed  in  veils  of  tender  mist ;  and  the 
mist  was  in  his  eyes  too.  His  quarrel  could  be 
hardly  with  her.  Had  she  not  loved  him?  Yes! 
a  thousand  times,  yes !     He  had  never  doubted 
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it  for  a  single  instant.  It  was  indubitable  as 
the  stars. 

''  But  that  lame  hound  Trefusis,"  he  said  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  his  young  features  became 
absolutely  distorted  with  passion  and  he  ground 
his  heel  into  the  gravel  walk  before  him,  "  I'd 
like  to  go  and  shoot  him  like  a  rabbit,  and  " — 
with  an  oath — '*  I  will." 

After  that  outburst  he  was  silent  and  held  his 
breath  for  a  minute.  The  words,  which  he  had 
scarcely  intended,  decided  him  :  it  was  as*if  he 
had  a  command  to  obey. 

He  took  out  his  watch  :  it  was  half-past  ten 
o'clock  :  he  would  say  good-night  to  the  old 
squire,  put  Dick  Crossley  off  the  scent,  and 
start  for  Trefusis  on  foot. 

He  had  hardly  the  brain  to  make  a  plan,  the 
wine  that  he  had  drunk  was  as  if  it  boiled 
within  his  temples ;  only  it  was  brought  home 
to  him  that  she  was  near,  that  to-day  or  to- 
morrow she  should  be  in  his  presence  and  see 
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what  it  was  to  have  played  with  his  love  as 
she  had  done.  He  never  meant  real  harm, 
even  while  he  threatened  it ;  he  was  only  very 
stupid  and  very  sore  and — to  say  the  real 
truth — very  drunk.  But  that  is  just  the  con- 
dition of  mind  and  body  that  breeds  a  crime  of 
violence,  and  Buck's  nature  was  about  as  con- 
trollable and  as  considerate  as  a  tio-^r's  with  a 
knife  in  its  flesh.  He  hesitated  no  longer. 
Crossley  would  think  he  was  a  fool  : — that  was 
what  nerved  him,  for  he  knew  no  oruidinof 
spirits  but  self-consciousness  and  selfishness. 

He  got  up  and  strode  Into  the  library,  where 
the  old  squire  had  been  awakened  from  his 
nap  and  was  desultorily  planning  an  expedition 
for  the  morrow  to  some  distant  coverts  while 
he  said  good-night  to  his  son. 

Dick,  despite  his  annoyance  and  his  kind- 
heartedness,  could  not  forbear  a  sarcastic  smile 
as  Buck  came  into  the  room.  His  shirt  was 
ruffled  and  the  shoulders  of  his  neat  dress-coat 
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had  got  wet  and  greened  against  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  His  face  was  purple  and  his  bkie  eyes 
rimmed  with  red ;  his  h'ps  were  dry  and  his 
chestnut  curls  all  tumbled;  while  an  Intoxlcated- 
looklnof  laurel  leaf  was  stlcklno^  In  his  collar. 
Crossley  was  a  little  sorry  for  him,  though  he 
said  to  himself  that  It  "served  him  jolly  well 
right."  He  knew  exactly  how  to  retain  Buck's 
friendship,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  wait  for 
the  rough  apology  which  would  certainly  come 
with  the  morning.  He  knew  nothing  ab6ut  his 
pal's  'horoscope,'or  Anne's  determination, but  he 
knew  that  the  Buxtons  admitted  May's  engage- 
ment, which  was  quite  as  much  to  the  point. 

Evidently  Mr.  Buck  had  no  intention  of 
apologising  now.  He  took  no  sort  of  notice  of 
his  friend,  but  addressed  himself  to  the  old 
squire,  who  was  only  half-awake  and  whose 
perceptions,  at  the  best  of  times,  were  not 
sensitive. 

"  Good-night,  sir,"  he  said,  without  preface. 
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"Are  you  going  to  bed  ?"  the  squire  asked 
him,  as  he  lit  Buck's  candle  from  his  own. 

"  Yes,  straight,"  said  Buck  promptly;  a  lie  was 
nothing  to  him,  although,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
generally  told  the  truth — It  saved  him  the 
pains  of  invention.  "  How  far  is  it  from  here  to 
Trefusis  ? "  he  asked,  with  an  assumption  of 
swagger ;  "  I  know  Sir  Edmund,  and  I  might  go 
over  there  to-morrow :  perhaps  he'd  put  me  up 
for  a  night  before  I  go.     I'd  like  to  shoot  there." 

He  did  not  say  that  he  would  like  to  shoot 
Sir  Edmund  himself — or  that  he  had  every 
intention  of  doing  so,  as  far  as  his  muddled 
brain  could  be  said  to  hold  an  intention !  But 
there  was  something  vindictive  and  blood- 
thirsty In  his  tone. 

Dick  Crossley  stared.  "  I  thought,"  he  said, 
"you  were  going  to  favour  us,  for  the  rest  of 
your  leave." 

Buck  did  not  deign  a  response,  of  any  sort, 
to  this  ironical  hospitality. 
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"  To  Trefusis  ? "  said  the  sleepy  squire,  with 
a  yawn,  "  why,  my  boy,  it's  near  twenty  miles, — 
eighteen  to  the  first  lodge-gates  (for  the  main 
entrance  is  the  west  side),  along  that  road  we 
drove  to-day  to  covert.  But,  you  know.  Sir 
Edmund  only  comes  back  to-night  or  to- 
morrow morning.     He's  honeymooning  !  " 

**  *  Plenty  of  moon  and  damned  little  honey'" 
quoted  Buck,  who  appeared  to  be  but  lightly 
concerned,  but  whose  scheme  assumed  phantom 
proportions  all  the  same.  • 

Then  the  squire  went  off  to  bed:  he  was 
not  too  sleepy  to  feel  a  little  hurt  at  his  son's 
friend  wanting  to  be  put  up  at  Trefusis.  He 
did  not  know  how  sealed  a  book  the  volume 
of  consideration  was  to  Mr.  Arthur  Jarvis. 

"You're  off  to  roost  deuced  early,"  said 
Crossley  coldly,  when  the  two  young  men  were 
left  alone.     *'  Is  there  anything  you  want  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  Buck  in  his  sullen 
tone,   as   he  helped  himself  to   some  brandy. 
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— His  ''thank  you"  sounded  a  good  deal  more 
like  ''curse  you!" — And  then,  without  a  sign 
of  contrition  for  his  rudeness  to  his  friend,  he 
gulped  down  his  brandy,  took  his  candle,  said 
a  gruff  ^'good-night" — which  evidently  meant 
"  offer  to  come  upstairs  with  me  to-night,  if 
you  dare  ! " — and  left  him  to  his  meditations. 

Poor  Dick  Crossley !  He  had  expected 
some  fun  out  of  Buck's  visit,  though  he 
had  not  invited  him.  That  Buck  should 
have  asked  himself,  made  his  conduct  all  the 
worse. 

Mr.  Buck  did  not  go  "straight  to  bed."  He 
was  possessed  with  a  fierce  longing  to  be  near 
Eugenia.  He  did  not  count  distance,  he  did 
not  consider  consequences.  As  for  May,  she 
was  as  if  she  had  not  been — for  the  moment : — 
so  transported  was  he  with  passion. 

He  leaped  lightly  up  the  broad  wooden 
staircase,  banged  into  his  room,  and  got  a 
loaded  pistol  out  of  its  case  upon  his  dressing- 
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table. — He  was  one  of  those  youngsters  to 
whom  firearms  seem  a  necessity  of  luggage. — 
He  pushed  it  into  the  breast  of  his  dress- 
waistcoat,  stole  noiselessly  downstairs  again 
and  was  about  to  cross  the  hall  for  his  orreat- 
coat  and  hat,  when_he  heard  his  friend  turn 
the  handle  of  the  library  door.  He  slipped 
into  the  dining-room,  where  Crossley  had 
fororotten  to  rino^  the  bell  for  the  servants  as 
he  left  the  room  in  his  answer.  The  windows 
were  still  open.  * 

He  stood  still,  and  listened;  Crossley  was 
in  the  hall  now,  giving  the  butler  some  orders 
for  the  morrow's  luncheon-basket,  and  they 
were   cominor    towards    the    dinino--room.       It 

o  o 

would  never  do  for  him  to  be  discovered 
there:  quick  as  thought,  he  hurried  out  into 
the  garden,  by  way  of  the  window,  and  found 
himself  in  the  laurel  shrubbery  just  as  Crossley 
and  his  butler  entered  by  the  door  together. 
The  butler  rang  the  bell  for  a  footman,  and 
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it  was  evident  that  he  meant  to  close  the 
shutters  and  clear  the  table.  Buck  could  not 
wait ; — what  were  a  coat  and  hat  to  him  ?  He 
turned  upon  his  heel — with  an  impatient  (and 
unquotable)  sentence, — swung  himself  over  a 
slight  fence,  and  soon  reached  the  quiet  high- 
road. 

He  had  not  changed  his  clothes:  he  would 
have  been  a  ridiculous  object  in  his  dress 
suit  and  his  pumps,  had  there  been  anybody 
to  see  him,  but  for  the  fine  manly  lines  of 
his  tireless  young  figure,  as  he  strode  along. 
He  walked  on,  without  taking  his  bearings 
but  just  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  some 
fierce  wild  animal,  for  miles  and  miles. 

The  night  was  sweet  and  the  air  was  full 
of  balm :  the  falling  leaves  breathed  pungent 
and  refreshing  in  the  dew.  There  was  not  a 
whisper  in  the  hedgerows,  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  But  though  the  moon  was  shining,  the 
way  looked  dark  and  lonesome. 
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The  more  he  walked  the  less  fatlo^ued  he 
felt ;  but,  though  he  freed  himself  a  little  from 
his  muddledom,  every  mile  of  the  long  mid- 
night tramp  brought  him  fresh  stirrings  of  the 
blood,  fresh  burning  of  the  brain. 

Still  he  walked  on ;  he  drove  direct  ahead 
like  a  carrier-pigeon ;  he  took  no  count  of  time, 
and  yet  he  shortened  his  way  across  country 
more  than  once. 

Now  and  then  he  asked  his  way  of  a  tramp 
or  a  gipsy,  who  looked  at  him  in  wonder  but 
dared  not  ask  him  questions  or  even  beg 
of  him,  in  return,  because  of  the  keen  menace 
of  his  look,  the  steely  purpose  in  his  eyes — 
perhaps  still  more  because  of  the  butt  end  of 
the  pistol,  showing  in  his  waistcoat :  '*  A 
rough  customer,"  they  thought  him. 

Now  and  then  he  pushed  his  hair  back  from 
his  forehead  and  slapped  his  thigh,  in  the  old 
unofraceful  manner,  as  if  he  were  encouraorinof 
and  applauding  his  own  enterprise. 

VOL.  Ill,  R 
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Now  and  then  he  gave  himself  the  tonic  of 
a  **tidy  swear." 

But  he  walked  on  like  fate :  his  pace  never 
altered. 

He  passed  through  sleeping  villages,  he 
skirted  a  quiet  town.  He  heard  Its  bells 
chime   out  the  first  hour  of  a  new  day. 

Without  allowing  It  to  himself,  he  began 
almost  to  enjoy  his  walk ;  and  it  did  him  good. 
If  it  was  quite  a  new  experience  and  unlike 
others  which  he  was  apt  to  court,  it  was  a 
healthy  one  and  Innocent  in  all  except  Its 
devilish  aim. 

When  the  town  was  well  left  behind  him, 
he  ventured  to  emerge  again  from  the  field- 
paths  on  to  the  white  high-road ;  and  just 
ahead  he  saw  something  that  loomed  across 
it  and  above  it,  spanning  it  from  hedge  to 
hedge.  When  he  got  up  to  this,  he  found  it 
to  be  a  triumphal  arch  of  evergreen  and  laurels, 
which   smelt   damp   of  wood   and   earth    and 
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moss.  Upon  It  he  could  read,  In  paper  roses 
which  looked  very  ghostly  in  the  moonlight, 
the  word  *'  Welcome  ! " 

There  he  stood,  the  emissary  of  death, 
faced  by  the  greeting  that  was  meant  to 
gladden  the  eyes  of  the  very  man  he  had 
it  in  his  heart  to  slay.  Without  realising  all 
the  Irony  of  this,  he  loathed  the  word,  and 
scattered  down  some  of  the  decorations  with 
his  arm. 

A  mile  or  so  further  on,  he  came  upon  an- 
other : — "Welcome  to  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom;"— and  then  another  and  another,  erected 
doubtless  by  the  tenants  of  the  various  farm 
homesteads  that  he  passed.  At  last  he  reached 
one  finer  than  the  rest,  a  joint  effort  of  Sir 
Edmund's  labourers.  It  bore  the  legend,  in 
real  flowers,  on  its  ground  of  green  :  "  God 
bless  and  prosper  thee  and  thine ! " 

Buck  did  not  echo  that  "  God  prosper  thee  !  " 
but  something  in  the  knowledge  that  Eugenia 
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was  included  in  the  blessincr  made  him  forbear 
to  curse.  Only  he  was  so  sick  at  heart  and  so 
sorry  for  his  own  sorrow  !  Against  this  last 
arch  he  remembered  afterwards — lonsf  after- 
wards — that  he  had  leaned,  in  his  fatigue  and 
heaviness,  and  cooled  his  forehead  among 
the  dahlias  and  the  ivy  :  he  never  knew  that 
he  had  left  upon  its  lintels  a  boyish  tear. 

As  he  peered  out,  through  the  arch,  into 
the  night,  he  saw  that,  straight  in  front  of  him, 
great  gates  were  standing  open  ;  and,  beyond 
them,  a  lodge  and  the  trim  sward  on  either  side 
the  road,  which  was  an  avenue  of  holm  oaks, 
warned  him  that  he  had  reached  his  enemy's 
portals. 

Although  it  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing,  there  was  still  a  light  in  the  lodge  window, 
and  he  was,  at  last,  sober  enough  to  know 
that  he  could  not  present  himself  in  view, 
without  some  comment — or,  at  least,  suspicion — 
attaching  to  his  wayworn  plight.     So  he  crept 
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round  to  the  side  of  the  lod^e  and    glanced 
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in  at  the  window,  which  was  set  wide  open 
so  that  any  noise  of  wheels  approaching  might 
strike  upon  the  deaf  lodge-keeper's  ears  at 
once.  His  shoes  were  thin,  he  had  walked 
them  into  holes  long  ere  now  ;  they  made  no 
sound  upon  the  lawn  of  the  little  garden. 

In  the  lodge-parlour  he  could  see  an  old 
man  and  an  old  woman,  sitting  opposite  to 
each  other  by  a  low  fire,  brewing  something 
hot — which,  Buck  thought  after  his  'tramp, 
smelt  very  good  ;  for  its  steam,  being  spiritu- 
ous, was  not  unfamiliar  to  his  nostrils — and 
trying  to  keep  sleep  away  by  desultory  talk. 
The  whole  small  chamber — half  sitting-room, 
half  parlour — wore  a  holiday  air,  and  there 
were   two  lamps   lighted. 

From  what  he  could  hear,  Buck  gathered 
that  Sir  Edmund  and  his  bride  were  not  yet 
arrived.  They  had  been  driving  through 
Devonshire  for  some  days.  Sir  Edmund  wish- 
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ing  that  Eugenia  might  become  acquainted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country  round.  He 
had  sent  word,  however,  that  they  would 
certainly  be  home  by  the  following  day, 
which  was  his  own  birthday ;  and  the  old 
lodge-people  knew  well  enough  that  their 
master  would  make  an  effort  to  keep  his 
word,  although  the  rest  of  the  tenantry  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  his  arrival  when  mid- 
niorht  came. 

"  It's  his  birthday  mornin',  sure  enough," 
Buck  heard  the  woman  say ;  "  and  a  nice 
newfangled  hour  to  be  settin'  up,  as  would 
grudge  it  for  any  but  Sir  Edmund.  But 
there !  you  and  Til  see  her  leddyship  yet, 
afore  the  ruck  of  'em,  if  mebbe  ye'll  keep 
awake.  There  ain't  no  fear  o'  my  sleepin', 
Lord  love  ye,  for  ye  do  twick  so  when  ye 
drop  off,  let  alone  snore  ! " 

Buck's  pulses  recovered  their  full  beat,  as 
he  listened;   his  heart  bounded  like  a  sledge- 
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hammer.  In  Its  passionate  depths  he  gave 
blasphemous  thanks  to  God,  that  he  should  be 
at  Euofenla's  threshold  before  her.  She  should 
know  that  she  could  not  begin  her  life  without 
him ;  she  should  see  him  first,  and  she  should 
see  the  veno^eance  he  should  deal  her  for  her 
broken  vows  ! 

He  clenched  his  hand  upon  the  iron  gate  as 
he  stepped  out  on  to  the  road  again.  He  would 
retrace  his  path  a  little,  he  thought ;  it  would 
not  do  for  him  to  be  within  earshot  of  the 
lodge. 

He  crept  along  under  the  hedge,  till  he  got 
back  to  the  further  side  of  the  arch  which  bore 
the  floral  blessing.  There  he  was  safe  from 
sight,  even  if  they  had  heard  him  from  the 
lodge. 

But  they  had  not  heard  him. 

What  should  he  do  next?  His  plan  was  to 
wait  by  the  arch,  and  either  stop  Sir  Edmund  s 
horses,  as  he  drove  in,  or  jump  up  behind  the 
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carriao^e  and  descend  as  Euirenia  aliorhted  at 
the  hall  door.  Both  courses  were  dramatic, 
and  he  was  content  to  leave  the  choice  between 
them  to  chance  and  mood. 

But,  when  he  had  stood  for  some  minutes, 
sheltered  by  the  evergreens,  and  gazed  his  fill  of 
scorn  on  the  rough  country  decorations — which, 
sooth  to  say,  did  not  distract  him  long, — he 
noticed  that  there  was  a  gap  In  the  hedge  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  a  few  feet 
of  gravel  led  to  a  five-barred  gate.  He  would 
lie  down  there  between  the  hedorerows  and 
await  them.  There  was  room  for  him  to  estab- 
lish himself  clear  of  the  damp  grass,  and  out  of 
the  way  of  wheels. 

Directly  the  calmness  of  assurance  began  to 
satisfy  his  anxious  mind,  there  stole  over  his 
frame  an  irresistible  need  for  rest.  If  only  he 
had  crot  a  cls^ar  ! — to  be  so  dead  tired,  and  to 
have  no  smoke,  that  was  hard  !  But  without  a 
smoke  he  could  not  sleep,  and,  as  he  did  not 
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wish  to  sleep,  It  was  so  far  well.  He  might  lie 
down  without  fearine  to  lose  consciousness. 
The  morning  was  yet  to  come,  and  he  would 
have  to  make  his  way  back,  after  the  meeting 
— after  he  had  shot  Sir  Edmund ! 

''  Shot  him  ?"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  sort 
of  wonder  in  his  smile  as  he  looked  at  his  own 
rueful  plight,  "  A  pretty  sort  of  a  scadger  I  look, 
to  shoot  him."  .  .  .  He  seemed  half  amazed 
that  he  should  have  thought  of  it. — ''  Shot 
him  ! "...  he  said  aorain. 

And  after  that,  he  was  not  aware  of  much. 
He  looked  at  his  watch,  which  contained  a  curl 
of  May  Buxton's  hair.  Then  he  laid  himself 
down  and  made  his  big  silk  handkerchief  into 
a  pillow  for  his  head,  upon  a  stone.  He  took 
the  pistol  out  of  his  pocket  and  held  it  down- 
wards In  his  hand,  for  he  was  always  wakeful 
enough  to  have  regard  to  his  own  safety.  So  ! 
now  he  could  watch  for  them  unseen :  he  did 
not  feel  cold. 
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And  that  was  all  !  His  grasp  relaxed  at 
once — in  an  instant  he  was  fast  asleep. 

Fast  asleep  in  a  dormouse  lethargy!  Fast 
asleep,  like  a  worn-out  truant,  at  Eugenia's  gate, 
after  doing  for  her  all  that  he  had  ever  done 
for  any  one — stretching  his  limbs  a  little  and 
exercising  his  strength. 

All  in  vain  !     All  in  vain  ! 

Sir  Edmund's  honeymoon  had  been  a  very 
happy  one  :  Eugenia  was  prepared  to  reverence 
him,  and — determined  as  she  was  on  self-devo- 
tion— she  could  hardly  fail  at  last  to  love  him 
tenderly.  His  nature  was  all  open  to  her  ad- 
miration and  her  care.  His  weakness  was  the 
complement  of  her  health,  his  hesitation  was 
her  opportunity.  He  was  scarcely  aware  that 
there  was  even  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  between  them. 

But  there  was  :  Eugenia  never  could  forget 

.her  lover,  and  she  never  could  foreive  herself. 

No  doubt  it  was  not  until  after  her  marriage 
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that  she  realised  the  sort  of  love  she  had 
suffered  for  Buck.  He  was  the  husband  of 
her  heart.  And  she  had  mistrusted  him, 
and  foolishly  tried  for  his  further  happiness, 
and  sent  him,  after  all,  to  no  better  fate.  He 
was  to  marry  May,  whose  portion  was  not 
greater  than  her  own  had  become  since  Lady 
Shortlands'  death;  but  she  was  orenerous  enouo^h 
to  feel  a  glad  assurance  that  May  would  make 
him  a  more  loving  wife  than  Anne.  And  how 
nobly  he  had  behaved  !  He  had  gone*  away 
until  her  marriage  was  over,  and  he  had  never 
reproached  her  by  word  or  sign.  That  the 
reproach  should  have  been  hers,  she  never 
thouo^ht  :  it  would  not  have  been  like  Euorenia 
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to  think  of  that.  ...  It  was  all  over !  .  .  .  Time 
would  bring  her  fresh  duties  and  fresh  cares, 
and  perhaps,  by-and-bye,  even  that  special  need 
in  her  heart  might  be  filled — half  loverhood 
and  half  maternity. 

But  once  she  would  have  liked  to  see  him, 
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once  to  tell  him — no !  not  to  tell  him  how  she 
loved  him,  but  only  that  she  wished  him  well ! 

One  duty  Eugenia  had  set  herself,  and,  until 
it  was  accomplished,  she  knew  that  she  should 
never  have  been  quite  honest  with  her  husband. 
She  must  disclose,  sooner  or  later,  what  she  had 
gone  through  at  Ashbank.  At  first,  she  used 
to  think  that  she  would  tell  him  at  Trefusis, 
when  they  were  safe  established  in  their  home, 
before  her  mother  joined  them ;  and  then  she 
would  sigh,  and  speak  to  Sir  Edmund  with 
more  than  her  customary  deference.  It  was 
not  because  she  felt  it  would  be  hard  to  tell 
him,  that  she  sighed,  but  because  she  felt  that 
the  recital  would  bring  him  pain. 

To-night,  when  they  drove  through  the  town 
of  Trefusis,  and,  coming  to  Sir  Edmund's  side 
of  it,  became  aware  of  the  triumphal  arches 
along  the  road,  she  was  haunted  by  a  desire  to 
get  it  over  before  they  reached  home.  If  he 
had  not  been  so  tired,  she  would  have  liked  to 
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put  her  hand  in  his  and  tell  him  then,  that  she 
had  not  given  her  heart  with  it,  but  it  was  not 
news  likely  to  make  a  husband's  home-coming 
completely  happy.  She  wished  irrationally 
that  some  impossible  thing  would  happen,  to 
make  him  aware  of  it  without  her  tellinor  him. 
She  would  have  liked  the  gates  to  close  upon 
them  with  no  secret  that  they  did  not  share  ; 
but,  in  this  first  hour  of  his  birthday  morning, 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  make  him  a 
present  of  so  much  gratuitous  sorrow.  '  Still, 
there  was  that  nobility  in  Eugenia's  na- 
ture —  that  transcendent  frankness  —  which 
demanded  as  much,  for  her  own  satisfaction. 
What  should  she  do  .^^  It  was  mainly  of  Sir 
Edmund  that  she  was  thinklnor  now. 

She  was  never  tired  herself,  and  she  sat  up- 
right in  the  closed  carriage — her  face  almost 
against  the  pane — looking  out  into  the  night,  as 
it  wore  on  towards  the  chill  which  precedes 
dawn. 
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Sir  Edmund  lay  back  upon  the  luxurious 
cushions  and  gazed  at  her  fine  profile,  trying 
to  fathom  her  thoughts,  for  she  spoke  but  little. 
His  mind  was  full  of  his  wife  and  her  home- 
coming ;  he  seemed  to  fancy  he  could  feel  his 
mother's  benediction  In  the  peace  around  him. 

And,  as  the  starlit  landscape  became  more 
and  more  familiar  and  he  could  people  it  with 
its  occupants,  he  told  Eugenia  of  his  tenantry, 
now  and  again,  when  they  passed  a  farm  or 
cottage  ;  but  the  light  thrown  by  the  carriage- 
lamps  did  not  show  her  much  except  the  road, 
and  he  put  off  his  account  of  the  various  land- 
marks till  another  day.  Although  the  night 
was  clear,  a  mist  lay  over  the  meadows,  beyond 
the  hedgerows.  As  they  neared  Trefusis,  Sir 
Edmund  roused  himself.  Mist  or  no  mist, 
there  would  be  somethlnof  here  which  he 
would  not  wish  to  pass  b}^ 

''  Should  you  mind  the  window  down  ?  "  he 
said. 
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"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things, "  said  Euofenia 
with  a  smile — how  fresh  her  voice  was  on  the 
still,  clear  air ! — '*  Do  you  want  to  see  any- 
thing ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  Old  Brooks's  arch.  I  heard 
he  was  going  to  superintend  one  close  to  these 
gates  himself;  and  he  would  like  us  to  have  ob- 
served its  motto.  It  would  please  him  if  you  had 
noticed  that,  when  we  walk  down  to  the  lodee 
in  the  morning,  more  than  anything  else  could 
do.  His  wife  was  my  first  nurse,  and  both  of 
them  are  like  old  friends  to  me.  They  have 
been  here  so  constantly  and  so  long,  that  I 
often  think  Trefusis  is  more  theirs  than  mine. 
But  I,  and  they,  and  all,  are  yours  now,"  he 
added  with  infinite  pride. 

"  Shall  we  get  out  of  the  carriage  ? "  said  Eu- 
genia, feeling  with  a  keen  delight  the  mildness 
of  the  buoyant  air,  as  she  put  down  the  win- 
dow. Something  out  of  herself  impelled  her  to 
pull    the  check-string  as  she  spoke ;   and  the 
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coachman,  who  had  been  driving  at  a  slow  pace 
up  a  steep  inchne  of  the  smooth  road,  meaning" 
to  put  his  tired  horses  to  their  best  when  he 
had  driven  through  the  gates,  pulled  up  at 
once,  as  If  divining  her  intent.  They  stopped 
almost  noiselessly,  just  before  they  came  to  the 
last  triumphal  arch. 

Hardly  waiting  for  Sir  Edmund's  answer, 
Eugenia  stepped  out  of  the  carriage ;  her 
heart  beat  violently,  her  frame  trembled  with 
emotion ;  she  knew  not  why.  Was  it  the 
home-coming  that  she  felt  like  this  ?  Was  it 
somethlnof  In  the  air  ? 

The  lamp-rays  made  two  discs  of  light  upon 
the  road,  Illuminating  dark  patches  of  ditch 
and  sward,  which  show^ed  strangely  out  of  the 
surroundinQ^  blackness.  In  one  of  these  en- 
chanted  crystals,  almost  at  Eugenia's  feet,  a 
young  man  lay  sleeping. 

The  coachman  was  himself  in  front  of  the 
little  turn   of  the  road  into  the   field,  and  the 
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footman  had  got  down  upon  the  further  side. 
Sir  Edmund  motioned  to  him  to  stay  where 
he  was :  he  did  not  want  the  lodge-people 
disturbed  just  yet.  He  closed  the  carriage- 
door  himself,  quite  softly,  and  followed  Eu- 
genia. 

What  a  balmy  night  It  was  ;  what  a  message 
It  was  bringing ! 

*' '  God  prosper  you,  Sir  Edmund ;  God  pros- 
per you,  my  lady ! ' "  said  the  old  coachman 
bending  from  the  box — he  was  proud  to  be  the 
first  to  utter  old  Brooks's  motto. 

Eugenia  heard  the  words,  respectfully  and 
gravely  spoken.  But  she  did  not  see  the  arch  ; 
she  saw  nothing  but  the  form  of  her  beloved, 
with  his  young  face  turned  upwards  to  the 
paling  stars.     Oh  !  heart,  be  still ! — 

She  could  not  speak  :  long  ere  she  had  drawn 
breath,  she  had  known  that  it  was  he  and  none 
other. 

Standing  as  they  were,  almost  behind  the 
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carriage,    Sir   Edmund    gently    drew    his    arm 
about  her,  to  kiss  her  and  welcome  her  home. 

Insensibly  she  yielded  to  his  touch,  she 
leaned  against  him  for  support,  as  one  might 
lean  against  one's  dearest  friend. 

Her  silence  struck  him  cold ;  he  looked 
before  him. 

There  was  a  dark  heap  upon  the  ground  in 
the  disc  of  light ;  no  doubt  it  had  alarmed 
her.  He  looked  more  earnestly  —  a  man 
**  drunk  perhaps,"  Sir  Edmund  thought,  "  from 
wishing  us,  too  heartily,  our  '  welcome  home ! '  " 
— He  sighed. 

''  What  is  it,  love  ? "  he  said ;  *'  that  poor 
fellow  ?  I  will  send  Brooks  to  see  to  him. 
Ah!  there  is  much  for  us  to  do  together 
here!" 

Still  Eugenia  was  silent.  He  advanced  a 
pace;  **  Why  see!"  he  said,  **' surely  it  is  a 
gentleman  asleep ;  and  it  looks  almost  like 
Miss  Buxton's  admirer,  that  young — "  .  .  . 
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He  paused.  Eugenia  stood  quite  still.  She 
knew  him ;  she  was  sure ;  there  was  no  need 
for  her  to  o-q  to  him. 

— *'  My  love,"  she  thought,  of  May  Buxton's 
lover — as  once  before,  as  ever  since — "  my 
love  !  my  love  !  my  love  !  " 

Something  in  her  manner  moved  every 
fibre  of  Sir  Edmund's  being.  He  loved  her 
well  enough  to  be  subject  to  the  magnetism 
of  her  lightest  thought — and  this  thought  was 
not  a  light  one.      It  was  heavy  as  death. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Eugenia  turned  and  looked  at  him ;  his 
attitude  went  straight  to  her  heart,  like  a 
prayer. 

As  she  turned,  she  caught  the  flash  of  some- 
thing lying  by  Buck's  side,  and  then  a  weight 
seemed  lifted  from  her  senses ;  her  eyes  were 
opened  and  she  saw  him  as  he  was. 

She  read  his  murderous  scheme,  and  her 
love  was  turned  to  shame  and — for  she  did  not 
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overvalue  his  intent — to  pity,  which  is  deeper 
death  for  love  than  shame. 

She  took  Sir  Edmund's  hands  from  before 
his  face,  and  kissed  him. 

*'  My  husband,"  she  said  softly,  though  she 
was  white  to  the  lips  with  terror. 

Sir  Edmund  looked  at  her,  and  smiled.  He 
would  have  advanced  to  the  young  man's  side, 
but  Euofenia  cauo^ht  him  back. 

*'  No,  no  !  "  she  cried.  She  felt,  then,  that  his 
safety  was  worth  more  to  her  than  her  own  : 
she  motioned  him  away.  What  if  Buck  should 
wake  and  kill  him,  before  her  eyes  ? 
"Get  me  your  coat,"  she  said. 
He  went  to  the  carriage,  and  took  out  his 
fur-lined  overcoat :  then  he  directed  the  coach- 
man to  go  on  to  the  great  gate,  whence  he 
could  dimly  see  old  Brooks  and  his  wife 
advancing,   with  their  lanterns. 

'*Tell  Brooks,"  he  said,  *'to  send  at  once  to 
the  stables  and  order  out  the  doofcart  and  a 
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groom,  to  be  at  this  gentleman's  disposal 
presently." — 

Meanwhile  Eugenia  glided  forward,  and 
stood  by  Buck's  side  as  he  slept. 

Who  shall  tell  her  thoughts  in  that  supreme 
moment  ?  Like  an  angel  of  God,  she  knew 
all  that  had  been  in  his  heart.  She  watched 
his  heavy  sleep  ;  she  saw  his  wine-flushed  face  ; 
she  read  his  deadly  errand  in  the  veined  hand 
closed  upon  the  weapon,  and  all  the  weari- 
ness of  that  long  tramp  in  his  tumbled  way- 
worn air ;  and  she  knew  that  now  indeed  it 
was  all  over,  that  in  his  rough  way  he  might 
have  longed  for  her  but  that  he  never  could 
have  loved  her.  Was  this  love,  to  plot  the 
marring  of  the  loved  one's  life  before  her  very 
gates  ? 

No  :  she  would  never  look  upon  his  face  again. 
"  O  God,"  she  sighed,  ''  make  him  grow  worthier 
of  the  happy  life  in  store  for  him  ! "  Her  in- 
sight was  so  clear  that  she  read  his  future. 
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But  this  last  secret  of  his,  in  which  she  had 
held  no  share,  she  would  keep  that  for  ever. 
She  bent  over  him,  and  loosened  his  grasp 
from  the  pistol.  It  was  not  for  herself  that 
she  had  feared,  but  for  Sir  Edmund.  She 
took  up  the  pistol,  and  then,  as  she  heard  Sir 
Edmund's  footfall  behind  her,  she  dropped  It 
into  the  ditch  at  her  side.  It  fell  with  a  dull 
thud,  deep  Into  the  tangle  and  the  slush. 

He  came,  bringing  his  own  coat,  without  a 
word.  He  did  not  even  trouble  to  tell  her  that 
he  had  orlven  orders  for  Buck's  comfort  to  the 
men.  She  took  the  coat  from  his  hands  and 
spread  It  over  her  lover ;  It  was  like  some  last 
office  for  the  dead. 

Beneath  the  warmth  of  It  his  limbs  relaxed 
a  little.  He  did  not  wake,  but  he  opened  his 
eyes  and  smiled. 

And  with  that  smile,  which  had  been  all  her 
world,  her  strength  failed  her :  It  was  as  if  the 
heart  within  her  swooned :   she  turned  to  her 
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husband  once  again,  as  he  was  setting  a  fur  cap 
upon  the  ground  beside  the  coat. 

"  Edmund,"  she  said  ;  "  are  you  safe, 
Edmund  ?  Oh !  take  me  away,  take  me 
away  ;   I  loved  him — I  loved  him  so  !  " 

**  My  wife,"  he  answered,  with  a  passionate 
kiss. 

Her  secret  had  become  his — all  of  It  that 
need  ever  be  : — was  this  the  void  In  her  heart  ? 
It  should  go  hard  with  him,  indeed.  If  he  did 
not  fill  it. 

The  lodge-people  were  anxious  ;  they  met 
the  empty  carriage  at  the  gate,  but  they 
were  not  to  be  restrained :  they  came  forward 
with  their  lanterns — old  wife  and  old  husband 
together : 

''  God  prosper  you.  Sir  Edmund,"  they  cried 
out.     "  God  prosper  you,  my  lady  !  " 

Young  husband  and  young  wife,  they  passed 
through  the  arch  on  foot  together,  with  reverent 
mien.     They  left  Buck's  poor  boy-love  outside 
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their  life,  as  they  went  home  together,  hand  in 
hand — never  cloud  between  them  henceforth, 
never  sorrow  :  but  the  best  life  of  all  on  this 
side  Paradise! 

But  he  slept  on  :  the  carriage-wheels  did  not 
suffice  to  wake  him  from  his  dreamless  sleep. 
And,  just  a  little  after,  some  blackbird  in  the 
hedgerow  roused  him  with  its  shrill,  morning 
song.  Then  he  sat  upright,  under  the  soft 
warmth  of  the  coat  which  Euo^enia's  hands  had 
spread  around  him,  and  felt  quickly  for  the 
pistol  at  his  side.  It  was  not  there ;  but  why 
had  he  wanted  it  ?  what  did  it  matter  ?  No 
doubt  it  had  slipped  from  him,  as  he  slept, 
into  that  deep  ditch  at  the  wayside,  and  the 
herbage  and  the  meadow  flowers  had  buried  it 
in  the  stream.  Well !  what  of  that  ?  And 
where  was  he  ?  he  had  forgotten !  Only  not 
in  any  room  that  he  remembered,  for  what 
was  it  he  saw  ? 
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As  he  sat  up  and  rubbed  his  blue  eyes,  he 
beheld  before  him  a  streak  of  silver,  llftlnor — 
lifting — in  the  lighted  east,  until  it  was  as  if  the 
heavens  opened  and  let  out  the  day.  And  all 
about  him  there  was  calm  and  silence — silence 
but  for  the  blackbird's  sono^,  because  the  nio-ht 
was  past  and  the  new  morning  come ! 

He  did  not  rouse  himself,  he  did  not  think  : 
only  he  felt  at  peace  with  all  the  peaceful 
world.  His  heart  foro^ave  all  things.  In  his 
flushed  boyish  face  there  was  a  child's  wonder 
awake,  but  he  let  the  wonder  die  unanswered. 
He  passed  his  hands  over  the  coat,  but  he 
asked  no  questions.  There  was  a  drowsiness 
upon  him  which  would  have  accepted  greater 
miracles,  and  which  would  make  no  marvel 
even  of  Sir  Edmund's  dogcart  when  it  came. 
His  drunken  slumber  had  gone  from  him,  but 
his  eyes  were  heavy  with  real  sleep — sleep 
which  would  no  doubt  bring  him  a  dream  of 
pretty  May!      He  watched  the  vision  of  the 
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dawn,  he  drank  the  mornnig  air.  His  perfect 
health  was  freshened,  his  perfect  strength  at 
ease.  And  then  he  closed  his  eyes  again  once 
more,  over  no  scene  of  vengeance,  but  only  over 
that  calm  landscape  In  its  half-veiled  beauty.  He 
stretched  himself  with  a  little  shiver,  his  curly 
head  drooped  back  upon  his  arm — he  sighed 
and  smiled.  And  then  he  fell  asleep  again, — 
deeper  and  deeper  as  the  morning  grew — 
sleeping  in  the  green  earth's  lap,  like  a  child 
indeed  in  its  mother's  arms,  until  the  autumn 
day  was  high. 


THE    END. 
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